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AL-MAS‘UDI’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDIEVAL 
ARAB GEOGRAPHY 


BU’L-HASAN ‘ALI b. al-Husayn al-Mas‘udi, the descendant of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ud, a companion of the Prophet Muhammad,! flou- 
rished in the first half of the tenth century A.D. He was born at 

Baghdad,* but the date of his birth is unknown. It was there that he 
passed his childhood and early youth, during which period he presumably 
acquired his formal education. 

Al-Mas‘udi was one of the greatest travellers of his time. He lived 
in an age when people left their homelands and travelled into distant 
regions with various objects: some for trade and commerce, some to per- 
form the pilgrimage to Mecca, and some purely in search of knowledge 
and information. Al-Mas‘udi belonged to the last category. Little is known 
of his financial condition or the capacity in which he travelled; but 
whatever they were, his travels were probably facilitated by “that bro- 
therhood of Islam which gives to the Muhammadan world its cosmopolitan 
character, and enables community of faith to wipe out all differences of 
race and origin.*” He had the wanderlust in him, which was coupled with 
the belief that true knowledge can be acquired only by practice and 
observation. That he soon put this principle into practice is shown by 
the zeal he displayed for observation and inquiry with regard to certain 
geographical phenomena during his travels in India.* 

While still in the prime of youth, he left Baghdad, but the exact 


1. It is through other sources that we know that al-Mas‘tudi was a descendant of 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud. He does not refer to such arelationship anywhere in 
his works. (See an-Nadim; Aitab al-Fihrist,ed. G. Flugel, Leipzig, 1872, p. 154; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi: Ta’rikhu Baghdad, cairo, 1931, pp. 147-50. 

At-Tanbih wa’l-Ishraf by al-Mas‘udi, pp. 37-38 (ed. as-Sawi, cairo 1938). 

T. W. Arnold: Arab Travellers and Merchants, article in Travels and Travellers 
of the Middle Ages, (ed. A. P. Newton, London, 1930). 

He recorded his visit to the Gulf of Cambay in 303/915. Here he observed how 
strong the ebb of the tide was, and to illustrate this point he tells the incident of 
a dog which had been sitting at the edge of the water; the tide came in so 
swiftly that the dog just could not manage to escape and was drowned. Muruj 
Adh-Dhahab wa Ma‘adin al-Jauhar, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 


teille, Paris 1861, Vol. I, pp. 254-5.) 
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dates of his early movements are unknown. He may have started tra- 
velling sometime between 300-303/912-15.° From this time onwards he 
spent the rest of his life travelling in foreign lands and sailing on different 
seas. He visited almost all lands under Islamic influence except al- 
Maghrib (present day Morocco and Tunis) and Spain. He also visited 
India, but he did not go to Madagascar, Ceylon, the Malayan Archipe- 
lago, Tibet or China as is generally believed.* During the last years of 
his life, he settled down in Egypt, from whence he paid occasional visits 
to Syria, until his death in Old Cairo (Fustat) in the month of Jumada, 
the Second, 345 A.H. (September-October, 956 A.D.).7/ He was very 
proud and conscious of his achievements as a traveller.° Quoting some 
verses from the poet Abu Tammam, he compares himself with the legendary 
figure al-Ahadir.9 During his travels he met a number of people in 
various walks of life: philosophers, thinkers, scholars, government officials, 
merchants, sailors, travellers, the followers of different religions: Christians, 
Jews, Muslims,’ Zoroastrians,'' and even ascetics of India.'* In the 
various countries that he visited, he consulted books of geographical and 
historical importance, and studied and discussed the physical features of 
the lands, and the nature, character, customs and practices of their 
inhabitants. Unfortunately the accounts of his experiences as recorded 
in his extant works are inadequate, and no systematic itinerary of his 
journeys has come down to us.'* 


In many cases where he does not give the exact date of his visit to a certain 
country he mentions that it happened after the year 300 A. H. (g12 A. D.). 
Perhaps he counts this year as the starting point of his travels on account of its 
being easy to remember. Now, in the year 303/915, he is known to have been 
in Persia, and therefore to have left Baghdad. Hence it is probable that he set 
out from Baghdad between 300 and 303 A. H. 

See Reinaud : Introduction Generale, 1, pp. 65-66; S. Sulayman Nadvi: Is!. Cult. 
Vol. XI, No 4, p. 494; J. K. Wright: Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades, 
New York 1925, pp. 50-1. 

Note by M.G. de Slane, Ibn Ahallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, Paris Vol. II, 
pp. 618-9. 

Muruj, 1, pp. 5-6; Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 6; ibid, p. 50. 

Tanbth, ed. Cairo, p. 6. 

“1 am the successor of al-Khadir; let who so will settle down in a homeland, 

In a town, but the backs of reddish-white camels are my homelands. 

My people are in Syria, and Baghdad is my goal, while I am inthe two Raqqas 
(Ar-Raqqa and Ar-Rafiqa) and my friends in Fustat. 

He mentions having seen a number of Muslims belonging to various religious 
groups and having varied philosophical ideas Tanbih ed, Cairo, pp. 342-43). 

He met a number of Zoroastrians and priests of fire temples in Southern 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Kirman, Afghanistan etc. He learned many facts from 
them and took notes from the most trustworthy of their books. (Ibid. p. 96) 

C. F. Muruj, 11, pp. 86-7; and Reinaud, R.V. II, pp. 117-20. 

From his description of his other works, it seems probable that one of them, 
Kitab al-Qadaya wa’t-Tajarib, was a record of his experiences (Muruj, vol. II, 
pp. 284, 405-6). 
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An encyclopaedist, historian and geographer, al-Mas‘udi was a 
Mu‘tazilite thinker. He also seems to have been a student of Greek 
philosophy, but little is known through his works of his philosophical 
conceptions and the degree of interest he took in the subject. Being a 
Muttazilite, he laid great stress on the main tenets of monotheism (at- 
Tauhid) and divine justice (al-‘Adl), and is found to adopt the Mu‘tazilite 
method of argumentation. His ideas on the progress of knowledge are 
especially noteworthy. Criticizing the general tendency of the learned 
men of his time of always praising their predecessors (salaf) and accepting 
them unquestionably as authorities, and on the other hand neglecting 
and minimizing the importance of their contemporaries (kKhalaf,) he says : 
“And often a latter-day writer, because of his great accumulation of 
experiences, and of his wariness of an uncritical imitation of his predeces- 
sors, and of his caution against pitfalls, is better in his documentation 
and more thorough in his authorship. Again, since he discovers new 
things not known to former generations, the sciences steadily progress 
to unknown limits and ends.”!* Al-Mas‘udi, therefore, believed not only 
in a critical approach to all past knowledge, but was also convinced of 
the fact that knowledge is always advancing and increasing with the 
passage of time. 

On the other hand, sometimes he appears to be rather self-conscious 
and is disturbed at the fact that his contemporaries did not recognize his 
merits as a scholar. ‘“But,’’ he says, “great men do not care for such a 
group of people.” He explains this attitude of theirs by saying that they 
were envious of his achievements.'® ‘In fact,’’ he says, ‘‘it is the people 
of ‘insight and meditation’ who are worthy to be followed,” since they 
give everything its proper due and do not glorify the ancients if they are 
defective, nor do they minimize the value of the later scholars if they are 
greater in merit.'® By the ‘ancients,’ he means the Guieeks, whose 
authenticity was seldom questioned by the Muslim scholars. Al-Mas‘udi 
possessed a critical and acutely analytical mind. Although he lived in 
the tenth century, he was endowed with a fourteenth century Renaissance 
outlook, which quality distinguished him as an outstanding personality 
of his age. 

Al-Mas‘udi did not treat geography as a separate subject, but there 
is no doubt that he aimed at writing on it, although he included its 
subject-matter in his historical works. Comparing himself with the earlier 
Arab geographers, he says, “we have mentioned in this book of ours 
(Kitab at-Tanbih) and in the preceding ones, of which this is the seventh, 
information about the world and its wonders, and we hope that although 
our period is later than that of the compilers before us and is remote 
from theirs, we do not fall short of them in our authorship and aim.’’'7 


14- Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 66; 15 & 16). ibid, p. 67. 
17. Tanbth, ed. Cairo, p. 66. 
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Thus not only was it his intention to write on geography, but he also 
wished to be considered as good a geographer as his predecessors. 

Al-Mas‘udi did not seem to have a proper conception of geography 
as a science, as we have it today. In fact, in his time, there was no such 
conception, and hence no word to denote it. The word ‘Jughrafiya’ was 
used by the older authors for the works of Ptolemy and Marinus,’7 and was 
first used in the Rasa’il ikhwan as-Safa for the science of geography, but 
even here it is given the interpretation of a ‘map of the world’.'® Al- 
Mas‘udi gives the meaning of the word Jughrafiya (the title of the work of 
Marinus) as ‘survey of the Earth’ (Qat‘ al-Ard),'9 thus associating it with 
geometry, one of the four exact sciences of the quadrivium of Aristotle.?° 
Speaking elsewhere of the works of that name by Ptolemy and Marinus, he 
says that they dealt with ‘the image of the Earth, its shape, seas, rivers, 
inhabited and waste lands’.*! These instances show that he did not con- 
ceive the word Jughrafiya as connoting the science of geography. 

However he had a general idea of the subject-matter of geography, 
drawn from the various titles of the works of geographers which he 
consulted, viz. al-Masalik wa‘l-Mamalik (The Roads and Kingdoms,) 
Sifat al-‘Alam wa Akhbaruhu (Description of the World and Information 
about it.)?* Again, he used the term ‘those interested in the survey of 
the Earth and its shape’ for the astronomers who studied physical geogra- 
phy.?* We may, therefore, assume that al-Mas‘udi did not conceive of 
geography as a homogeneous, clearly defined and delimited science, but 
rather regarded its different aspects as separate entities which, however, 
formed constituent parts of the major sciences. 


Al- Mas‘udi was a prolific writer. He mentions thirty-five works of his 
own.*4 Of these, seven were primarily on history, which also covered 
subject, like geography, cosmology, meteorology, astronomy and even 


17. Speaking of the word Jughrafiya, Nallino says : ‘“The Arab scholars of ‘Iraq, Syria 
and Egypt during the Middle Ages asserted that it is a foreign term. Hence they 
never associated it with the particle of definition, nor did they include it in the 
lexicons, (C, Nallino, ‘Jim at-Aftak; Tarikhuhu‘ind al-Arab fi -Qurun al-Wusta, 
Rome 1911-12, p. 278, Note, 1. ) 

J. H. Kramers, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Suppl. 1, pp. 61-2. 
Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 30. 
C. Nallino mentions that the divison of the exact sciences into four, viz. arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy and music (the quadrivium of Aristotle) was adopted 
by most of the Arab scholars (‘J/im, Nallino 1, pp. 28-9). J. K. Wright mentions 
the prevalence of the same tendency among the Latin scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and says that geometry was generally expanded to include geography (Geographi- 
cal Lore, pp. 127-8). 
Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 10. 
Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 65 66. 
ibid, ed. de Goeje, p. 24. 
There are many recurring references to these works : 
Muruj, 11, pp. 27, 281, 109, 284, 369, 411; 

ITI, pp. 161, 268, 82, 339, 439, 362; 

IV, pp. 135, 360; 
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astrology.*® He mentions having written three books on Islamic Law and 
Jurisprudence,** and one in which he refuted the doctrine of eternity held 
by various religious and philosophical groups of his time.?7_ Only two of his 
works, namely Muruj adh-Dhahab wa Ma‘adin al-jauhar*® and At- 7 anbih wa 
‘l-Ishraf?? have survived the vicissitudes of time and have reached us. The 
rest have been lost. According to him his Aitab Akhbar az-Kaman wa 
man abadahu ‘l-Hapathan was a voluminous work, so much so that he 
considered it rather too much for the reader to go through. So he 
reduced it to a more reasonable size and called the abridgement, ‘A/- 
Ausat.’ Later, he further condensed the material of the above two works 
and presented it in the form of Muruj adh-Dhahab, mentioned above.*° 
A certain work entitled ‘Akhbar az-Zaman etc. ‘attributed to al-Mas‘udi 
in the MSS. has been edited and published.*! It is comparatively a very 
minor work and cannot possibly be the voluminous Akhbar az-Caman, 
which al-Mas‘udi so often mentions in his writings for reference and 
details of information. The material contained in this work is meagre 
and one sided. It lacks originality and a critical approach to problems, 
which is otherwise so often observed in his works. Even if it be a selec- 
tion from one of his writings or an earlier memoir, it should not be 
confused with his great historical work, Akhbar az-Zaman,** which still 
remains undiscovered. 

The geographical material contained in al-Mas‘udi’s extant writings 
is considerable. It deals with many branches of geography: physical, 
mathematical, human, descriptive etc. In this article it is not possible to 


present a full analysis of al-Mas‘udi’s sources of geographical knowledge, 
nor can full justice be done to the material of his works. So I shall confine 
myself to dealing with some of the sources of his knowledge, specially those 
of the Greek and Arab astronomers and geographers, and wherever rele- 
vant, will present his geographical conceptions and. information. 


V, p. 189 and VIII, p. 267. 
Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, pp. 97, 1, 22, 401, 102, 202, 495, 4, 297, 333- 
Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 4, 306. 
(a) Kitab Akhbar az-Zaman (b) Al-Kitab al-Ausat (c) Murujy adh-Dhahah. (d) 
Kitab Funun al-Ma‘arif (ce) Dhakha’ir al-‘Ulum (f) Kitab al-Istidhkar (g@) Al- 
Akhbar al-Mas‘udiyyat. (See. Muruj, Il, p. 27 ; ibid, p. 38 ; Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, 
Pp- 97; 1, 22, 333). 
Kitab Nazm al-A‘lam fi Usul al-Akham (Tanbth, ed. de Goeje, p. 4) 
Kitab Nazm al-Adillat fi Usul al-Millat (ibid, p. 4). 
Kitah al-Masa’il wa ’l ‘lal fi *l-Madhahib wa ’l- Milal (ibid, p. 4. 
Kitab al-Ibanat fi Usul dd-Diyanat (Tantth, ed. Cairo, p. 306). 
Ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861. 
There are other editions besides this one. 
Ed de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, Leyden 1861 ; 
by ‘Abd Allah Ismail as-Sawi, Cairo 1938. 
Muruj |, pp. 2-5; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 2; cf. Akhbar az-Zaman, ed. 
‘Abd Allao as-Sawi, Cairo 1938, Introduction p. z. 
Ed. ‘Abd Allah as-Sawi, Cairo 1938. 
cf. ibid. p. i. 


another edition 
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An examination of the sources of his knowledge shows that while on 
the one hand, he derived it from a number of works on various subjects, 
on the other, he supplemented it or gave new information acquired by him 
during his own travels or from personal contact with various people. I shall 
refer to the former category of sources as ‘theoretical’ and the latter as 
‘practical.’ 

His theoretical sources comprise the works of Greek and Arab astrono- 
mers and geographers, those of ancient Greek philosophers and Arab 
thinkers; works on history, some legends and popular ideas current in his 
time; even Arabian poetry and some works on medicine by the Greeks. 
Let us now examine the works of the Greek and Arab astronomers and 
geographers and see how these exercised their influence upon al-Mas‘udi’s 
geographical ideas. On his other sources, including his own travels, which 
form an important source of his knowledge, will be dealt with separately. 


I. GREEK ASTRONOMERS AND GEOGRAPHERS 


Ptolemy. The works of Claudius Ptolemy, the celebrated Greek 
geographer, who flourished in Egypt in the second century A. D. (c. go- 
168), constituted the most important source of al-Mas‘udi’s geographical 
knowledge. He was familiar with a number of Ptolemy’s ideas, and not 
infrequently mentions his views and findings, specially on physical and 
mathematical geography. it will not be wrong to say that al-Mas‘udi’s 
geography was in the true tradition of Greek conceptions, and was based 
on Ptolemy. He followed Ptolemy both in theory and practice. In the 
former he utilised his works extensively, and in the latter, the task of 
acquiring information on regional geography, which Ptolemy executed 
through his messengers, al-Mas‘udi accomplished himself by travelling 
widely.33 

Among Ptolemy’s geographical and astronomical works, al-Mas‘udi 
was specially familiar with his Geography and his Almagest.34 


33. Al-Mas‘udi points out Ptolemy’s inconsistency in criticising his predecessors, like 

Marinus, Hipparchus, and others for using information collected by sailors and 
merchants on the limits of the inhabited’ Earth, and then adopting the same 
means himself. (Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 30). By drawing attention to this 
inconsistency in Ptolemy, al-Mas‘udi probably intended to justify his own prac- 
tice of collecting information by this means. See Geography, ed. Stevenson, E. L. 
New York 1932. Book I. 
Muruj, Vol. I, pp. 150, 190; ibid, III, p. 400; Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, pp. 12, 129, 
198. Al-Mas‘udi believed that Ptolemy‘s Almagest was based upon the Indian 
astronomical treatise, Stddhanta, as was also another treatise, Aryabhatia, and that 
Khanda-Khedyaka, yet another Indian astronomical work, was based upon Arya- 
bhatta, and Almagest, (Mury, 1, p. 150; Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 188.) This infor- 
mation was incorrect. Nallino, pointing out the mistake, says that the actual 
historical order of these books was: a) Almagest b) Aryabnatia c) Siddhanta 
d) Khanda-khadyaka. (Nallino: ‘//m. II, p. 151.) 
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He had also consulted his Quadripartitum (al-Magalat al-Arba‘a)35 and _ his 
Kitab al-Anwa’ 3° 

Al-Mas‘udi seems to have consulted more than one copy of Geography. 
One was probably in the original Greek, to which was appended 
the world map of Ptolemy. It may not have been the world map usually 
found attached to Geography and falsely attributed to Ptolemy.37 The 
map of Ptolemy that al-Mas‘udi consulted had the names of the seas, the 
rivers etc. written on it in Greek, and hence they were unintelligible 
to him.3* He compares this map with the world map of Marinus, with 
that of al-Ma’muni, and with other world maps that he saw, but he 
considers the last named as the best of all.39 Another copy of Geography 
consulted by him was probably an Arabic translation.4° He also refers to 
a work of Ptolemy entitled Maskun al-Ard,s' and a world map, Surat 
Ma‘mur al-Ard, which may have been attached to it.4? This treatise may 
have been another version of Ptolemy’s Geography. 

Among the particular instances of Ptolemaic conceptions found in 
al-Mas‘udi’s works are the following : 


SHAPE, CiRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EARTH. 


From Almagest he drew the idea that the surface of the sea must be 
curved, since when a ship approaches land, the coast and the objects there- 
on gradually become more and more visible,#3 a phenomenon which he 
himself had observed in the Caspian and the Mediterranean Seas.44 He 
had a conception of the sphericity of the Earth, but it was not untainted 


with popuiar beliefs.45 From among the various calculations of the 


Translated by Yahya al-Bitriq, during the reign of al-Mansur. Ilm, Nallino, II 
. 146.) 

Fanbih, ed. de Goeje, pp. 17, 129. This was the name given to it when trans- 

lated into Arabic, but its original name in Greek was Appearance of the Stationary 

Stars (‘Ilm, Nallino, II, p 134.) 

Professor Fischer believes that the world map which is usually copied as Ptole- 

my’s does not go back to him, and that it is to be accredited to the Alexandrian 

geographer, Agathodamon. (Geography, ed. Stevenson, Introduction, pp. 5-6.) 
Muruj Vol. 1, pp. 185, 205. 

Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 30-31. 

Muruj, 1, pp. 183-185. M. Reinaud also believes it to be an Arabic version of 

Ptolemy’s Geography. (Introduction Generale a la Geographie des Orientaux Vol. 1, 

Paris 1848, pp. 5-6.) 

Referring to this book, M. Reinaud identifies it with another version of Ptolemy’s 

Geography, Rasm al Ard, in which every place-name was accompanied by its lati 

tude and longitude (Reinaud, Introduction, I, pp 45-6.) 

Tanhth, ed. de Goege. p. 30. 

Composition Mathematique de Claude Ptolemee, ed. M. Halma, Paris, 1813, vol. |, 

pp. 11, 12. 

Muruj, vol. 1, pp. 193-5; Tanbth, ed. Cairo, p. 24. 

Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 25-6. He conpares the advantages and the disadvantages 

of the Earth’s being spherical instead of flat saying that, had it been flat, all 

lands would have remained eternally submerged under the sea, and there would 

have been no animal or vegetable life. 
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length of a terrestrial degree made by the Arab astronomers, he preferred 
that of 66% miles, as being in accordance with that of Ptolemy. He 
therefore agreed with the calculation of the circumference of the Earth 
attributed to Ptolemy by the Arabs, viz. 24,000 miles, and of the diameter 
as 7667 miles.4° 

Extent of inhabited land. As seen above, al-Mas‘udi divided land 
into inhabited and barren. As for the inhabited land, he gives the 
calculations made by Ptolemy of its limits to the north and to the south 
of the Equator, and also gives the opinion of al-Kindi in the case of the 
latter.47 He does not, however, seem to have supported the view of 
Ptolemy that there was an unknown land in the south,4® as he had been 
told by sailors that the Abyssinian sea had no limits to the south. 


Greek division of land into three continents. Although al-Mas‘udi 
mentions the Greek division of land into three continents, viz. Europe, 
Asia and Africa,49 he does not seem to have agreed with it. 

Climes. As for the Greek division of the Northern Hemisphere into 
seven climes, al-Mas‘udi was, no doubt, acquainted with it, and had 
seen them drawn on the maps of Ptolemy, Marinus, and on the al- 
Ma’muni map, but it can hardly be said that he believed in such a divi- 
sion, as he seems to have preferred the Persian system. 


Seasons and al-Anwa’. A\-Mas‘udi also refers to Ptolemy’s views on 
the four seasons of the year, and makes reference to his works in which 
Ptolemy dealt with the connection between natural phenomena and 
al-Anwa.’” 


Seas. Al-Mas‘udi was well acquainted with the different problems 
and theories, both scientific and popular, current in his time, relating to 
the shapes, sizes and limits of the different seas. He was aware of the 
popular belicfs that there were four, six, or seven seas,5' but he himself 
considered that there were five main, seas, namely the Abyssinian, the 


46. ( Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 24-5).. In fact, this figure of 24,000 Arabic mile. 
was not the correct equivalent of Ptolemy’s calculation of the circumference of 
the Earth as 180,000 stadia, which it exceeded by about 5,500 English miles. 
The error arose because, when the Arabs translated Greek and Syriac works, 
they did not realise that the Roman and Syrian mile was shorter than theirs, 
hence they attributed to Ptolemy greater measurements than they should have 
done. (1 Ar. mile=6,474 ft; 1 stadium=698.85 ft.) (‘Ilm, Nallino, IV, 
pp. 278-9). 

Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 23-4; See Geography, ed. Stevenson, Book VII, p. 160. 
ibid, pp. 159-60. 

Tanbth, ed. Cairo, p. 28; Geography,ed. Stevenson, Book, VII, pp 159-60; 
Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, pp. 16-7. The setting of a degree in the west in the 
morning, and the simultaneous rising of another in the east, was called by the 
Arabs, al-Anwa’. To this they attributed rains, winds, heat and cold. The 
Greeks attributed many phenomena of the atmosphere to it. (‘//m, Nallino, I, 
Pp- 124, 133 )- 

Muruj, vol. 1, pp. 271-2; 
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Black Sea, the Mediterranean, the Caspian and the Ocean.5. Generally 
speaking, Ptolemy served as the background of his literary knowledge on 
the subject, and so did the findings and observations of the Arab 
astronomers which he consulted; but he also knew that they 
were aware of the limitations of their own observations, namely, 
that their calculations of the extent and limits of these seas were merely 
conjectural and approximate.53 Such an admission on their part naturally 
weakened their case in the eyes of al-Mas‘udi, who did not regard their 
views as correct. Being in the advantageous position of having sailed on 
many seas, and thus having had the opportunity for personal observation 
and experience, he considers his own information as more correct. He 
makes a proud statement that he had acquired knowledge which was 
unknown to others, and which seemed too strange to be understood by 
them.5+ Here al-Mas‘udi reveals the originality of his mind and the 
independence of his observations. 

a). Abyssinian Sea. He considered that the length of the Abyssi- 
nian Sea from west to east given by the astronomers as 8,000 miles was 
more probable than the various exaggerated calculations current in his 
time.55 Although he mentions that, according to Ptolemy, this sea was 
bounded on the south by an unknown Jand, he himself doubted whether 
this was so (See above p. 11 ).5® 

b). The black Sea and the Caspian Sea. Al-Mas‘udi contradicts the 
general belief of the geograghers of his time that these two seas were one 
and the same. For evidence he mentions that he himself sailed on the 
Caspian Sea and questioned the merchants and the sailors on the subject, 
and all of them said that the Caspian Sea was not connected with any other 
sea.57_ Then he gives a long description of a Russian expedition from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian, indicating their route, which shows that the 
two seas were not connected,5® but that there was water communication 
between them by means of rivers and canals. It was to this last point 
that he attributed the mistake of those who believed in the identity of the 
two seas.59 Actually the rivers referred to by al-Mas‘udi must have been 
the Don and the Volga, the main streams of which are about fifty miles 
apart at their nearest point of approach. Here we find that al-Mas‘udi, 
instead of slavishly following Ptolemy,®© arrived at the same conclusion as 
he did on the basis of his own observations. 


Muruj, 1, pp. 184-5, 271-2; Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 45-61. 

Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 61; 

Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 45. 

Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 46. 

Murvj.1, pp. 281-2; Tanbih,ed. Cairo, p. 46. (See Geography, ed. Stevenson, 
Book VII, pp. 159-60 ) 

Muruj, 1, p. 274; ibid II, p. 24. 

Muruj, vol. 11, pp. 18-24; 

Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 59. 

Geography, ed. Stevenson Book VII, pp. 159-60. 
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That al-Mas‘udi did not always accept Ptolemy’s geographical 
conceptions is proved by the fact that, although he knew that Ptolemy did 
not consider that the Ocean should be represented on a map as encircling 
the inhabited earth, he himself subscribed to the general belief that the 
Earth was encircled by the Ocean.®' Another example of his differing 
from Ptolemy is the question of the existence of an unknown land in the 
south, referred to above. 

Marinus of Tyre. Al-Mas‘udi mentions having consulted the Geogra- 
phy of Marinus (c. 70-130 A. D.), which had a world map attached 
to it.°* Most probably he consulted it in an Arabic translation.®3 There 
is very little evidence to show that Marinus had any direct influence on 
al-Mas‘udi’s geographical conceptions, though there is no doubt that he 
influenced the latter through Ptolemy. 

Geminos. Al-Mas‘udi ascribed to Ptolemy a work called Al-Mudkhil 
ila as Sana’at al-Kurriya,°* which, in fact, written in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D., was a summary of an astronomical work of Geminos, who 
lived in the first century B.C. Hence, he attributed to Ptolemy the idea 
of Geminos that there were black inhabitants in the Tropic of Cancer, 
just as there were in the Tropic of Capricorn, and he failed to realise that 
Ptolemy’s view that the Earth is encircled by the Ocean on the east, 
north and west, had also been held by Geminos.®5 

Hermes. Hermes, a legendary figure known to the Arabs as an 
ancient philosopher of Egypt, also finds a place in the writings of al- 
Mas‘udi.°7 Al-Mas‘udi attributed to him the idea of seven climes in the 
Southern Hemisphere.®® Again, the Persian division of climes into seven 
‘ kishwars’” was originally attributed to him.® 


II Aras AsTRONOMERs 7° 


Much of al-Mas‘udi’s geography was based on the astronomical 
literature available in his time. This literature comprised the results of 
nearly two centuries of both theoretical and practical research on the 
part of Arab astronomers, and included calculations and observations on 


a number of geographical problems directly or indirectly connected with 
astronomy. 


61. Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p. 59; Geography, Book VII, p. 163, ibid VIII, p. 165. 

62. On Geography and the world map of Marinus, see ibid, introduction, pp. 3-15. 

63. Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 30, 39, 110. 

64. Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 69-70. 

65. Tanbih, ed, Cairo, p. 61; On Geminos and his work, see ‘/lm, Nallino, Vol. ITI, 
p. 228. 

66. ‘Ilm, Nallino, II, pp. 142-3, note 1. 

67. Al-Hamdani, among other geographers, attributes the idea of the seven climes 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and that of the Persian system of the division of 
climes in the Northern Hemisphere to Hermes. (Sifat Jazirat al-‘Arab, pp. 5-6). 

68. Tanbih ed. Cairo, p. 29. 

69. Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 29-30; ‘lm, Nillino, II, pp. 158-9. 

70. ‘The term ‘astronomers’ here denotes both astronomers and astrologers. 
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Al-Mas‘udi was not astronomer in the strict sense of the word ; 
nevertheless his deep interest in the subject is attested by his fairly wide 
knowledge of astronomy in general, and of its application to geographical 


problems in particular, and he had a clear conception of the science 
as a whole.7! 


He consulted a number of astronomical works, but those of import- 
ance to us are Kilab ath-Thalathin Faslan, by Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
al-Kathir al-Farghani (d. after 247/861 );72 az-Z1 al-habir, by Muham- 
mad b. Jabir al-Battani (d. 317/929) ,73 Surat al-Ard, the tabular represen- 
tation of Ptolemy’s Geography by Muhammad b. Musa al-AKhwarizmi 
(d. after 232/847),74 and al-Mudkhil al-habir ila ‘ilm an-Nujum, by Abu 
Ma‘shar Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Balkhi (d. 272/886).75 Apart from these, 
he consulted the astronomical tables of many other astronomers.7° In 


His conception was based on the Greek division of astronomy into the science 
that dealt with the movements of the stars (astronomy), and that which dealt 
with the influence of the movement of the stars on the Earth. (Tanbih, ed. 
Cairo, p. 12). 

Al- Mas‘udi refers to him as Muhammad b. al-Kathir, but they are one and the 
same person (‘//m, Nallino, p. 61). On other names of his 21, see Nallino, p. 40, 
note 1. ‘Translated into Hebrew in the Middle Ages, it passed from Hebrew 
into Latin. ‘This translation made by Christmann, was first published at Frank- 
furt’’. (Reinaud, Introduction, p. 50). Muruj, I, pp. 308-9, 431; ILI, p. 443; 
Tanlih, ed Cairo. p. 169. 

Nallino calls his astronomical tables Az-Z1j as-Sabi‘t (‘Ilm, p. 42). These Tables 
were published by him in 1898, V, Bibliography, Mur, I, p. 256; II, p. 431; 
Il p. 443 IX, p. 49. 

Encyc-of-Islam Suppl. 1, p. 63, Al-Mas‘udi also consulted his as-Sindhind as-Saghir 
(Iim, Nallino, pp. 150, 174-75), which he calls as-21j fi’n-Nujum. Muruyj, I, 
pp. 308, 431; III, p. 443; Tanhih, ed. de Goeje, p. 41; ibid, ed. Cairo, pp. 157, 
169, 180. 

Al-Qifti: Akhbar al-‘Ulama, p. 106; an-Nadim: al-Fihrist, p. 227; Al-Mas‘udi also | 
consulted another work by him called Kitab al-Uluf al-Hayakil wa ’l-Bunyan 
al-‘Azim. ‘This work is notextant. (//m, Nallino; p. 87, note 2). Mury, I, 
p. 327; Tl, p. 431; TIL, p. 317; [V pp. 91-2; Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, pp. 41,443; 
ibid, ed. Cairo, p. 169. 

(a). Thabit b. Qurrah (d. 288/g01). Al-Mas‘udi consulted two of his works, viz. , 
A synopsis of the writings of Galen on the influence of the seven planets on the Earth, 
presented to him by Sinan b. Thabit (d. 331/943), (Tanbth, Cairo, p. 63), and 
A treatise in support of the view of Hipparchus on the apogee of the Sun (Tanlih, ed. 
Cairo, p. 190). M. II, p. 431; IIT, p. 443; IV, p. 56. 

(b). Habash b. Abd Allah al-Marwazi al-Baghdadi, who flourished during the 
second half of the third century/ninth century A,D, (//m, Nallino, pp. 77, 175). 
Al-Mas‘udi ascribes three astronomical works to him: i) Zij al-Mumtahan, known 
as Ziju Habash (written shortly after 300/912; it is preserved in the Berlin 
Library. See Nallino. pp. 248-9). ii). as-Sindind (based on Siddhanta, 
Nallino, 175, iii), ash-Shah ‘based on the Persian style, Nallino, p, 188), 
Tanbih, ed, Cairo, pp. 189-90. 

(c). Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazari, astronomer of Caliph al-Mansur (136/753- 
158/775), Al-Mas‘udi consulted his Kitab az-Zij (based on Siddhanta Nallino 
Pp. 149-50; 152-64), written after 170/786, M. IV, p.°37-41; Tanbih, ed. 
Cairo. p. 169. 
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addition, he knew of the Approved Tables, the recorded results of the 
collective observations of the astronomers of Caliph al-Ma’mun (198-218/ 
813-833) ;77 he also consulted the map of the world, which he mentions 
as ‘the al-Ma’muni map’, which was another collective effort of al- 
Mamun’s astronomers.7° Lastly, he mentions the results of the geodetic 
operations of Arab astronomers for the measurement of a terrestrial degree, 
and enumerates three such operations, with 56 miles as the length of a 
degree in the first case,?9 67 miles in the second,®° and 66% miles in the 
third." As mentioned before, it is the last of these that he preferred. 

Thus, there was hardly any important work or astronomical result 
that escaped al-Ma‘udi’s notice. The empirical nature of these sources 
was the reason why he drew so largely on them, as practice and 
observation never failed to appeal to him. The nature of the activities of 
the astronomers of his own time is reflected in his words: ‘‘We find most 
of the astronomers of our age confining themselves to the study of 
astrology. They take no interest in research on astronomy.’’®? In view 
of this opinion about the astronomers of his age, we may assume that 
they exercised very little influence on al-Mas‘udi.®3 

The following examples may serve to give an idea of the nature of 
geographical material that al-Mas‘udi derived from the above-mentioned 
sources : 

The Earth. His knowledge of the position of the Earth in the 
Universe, its shape, circumference, diameter and the limits of the in- 
habited earth is drawn from the above sources, as well as from Ptolemy."4 


77. Tanbih, ed, Cairo, p, 188. 

78, ibid, p, 40. 

79. M.1I, pp. 182-3. 

8o, ibid, pp. 1go-1. 

81, Tantth, ed, Cairo, p, 24-5, Elsewhere al-Mas‘udi mentions 56 2/3 miles, instead 
of 56, and gives another measurement, viz, 1 degree—87 miles, hut does not 
name the astronomers who obtained this result, 4{Tanbih, ed, Caird, p, 25), 

82. Tanbih, ed, Cairo, p, 12. , 

83. Writing as he was in 345/956, al-Mas‘udi was probably not thinking of the 
astronomers who lived in the early decades of the century, such as al-Battani. 

84. M.1, p. 187, ILI, pp. 439-43; Tanbih, ed. Cairo, pp. 8-10. Passages in the works 
of al-Mas‘udi which correspond to passages in al-Battani’s <1: 


al-Mas‘udi al-Battani 

, pp. 179°81 pp. 20-1 
230-1 p- 

a. £37 p. 

, p. 238 p. 
p. 24! p. 

»» Pp. 256-7 pp. 
pp. 257-8 p. 
p- 259 p- 
pp. 260-1 p- 

, pp. 262-3 p. 
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Division of the Earth into four quarters, and that of human beings into 
black and white. The influence of the Arab astronomers is discernible 
in his division of the Earth into four quarters, viz. east, west, north 
and south,®5 and of human beings according to their colour and charac- 
ter, which is based on their conception of the effects of the position of the 
sun in relation to the lands they inhabit.®° 

Cupola of the Earth. His idea of the cupola of the Earth was also 
based on astronomical theories. Describing the cupola, he says that the 
Equator crosses an island lying between Abyssinia and India, and that 
the meridian which passes through this island is situated half-way between 
the Canary Islands and China.*7 This island was none other than Ceylon, 
which, at another place, he mentions as lying on the Equator.®® Else- 
where he places Ujjain on the Equator, and, although, he does not say 
that it is the cupola, he may by implication have meant so, as this was an 
erroneous belief’ of the later astronomers.®9 

Curved surface of the Earth. Although al-Mas‘udi believed that the 
Earth was round, he did not havea clear idea of the relationship 
between the elevation of land and the curvature of the Earth’s surface. 
He mentions that the land beyond the cupola of the Earth, towards the 
east, was higher than the land towards the west, just as Persia was higher 
than ‘Iraq, ‘Iraq than Syria, etc.” However he did not realise that it 
was the curved surface of the Earth that made it appear that land was 
higher in the east than in the west, but instead gave reasons based on 
primitive geographical reasoning and popular ideas. 

Latitudes and longitudes. From the same sources he borrowed the 
description of latitudes and longitudes.%' Finding that many towns lying 
along a certain clime had approximately the same latitude, he hastens to 
draw the wrong conclusion that all towns of a particular clime lie exactly 
on the same parallel of latitude.9? This mistake has been pointed out by 


J. H. Kramers as an example of the limitations of al-Mas‘ulli’s 
astronomical knowledge.93 


85. M. IV, pp. 2-3; Tanbth, ed. Cairo, pp. 21-3. 

86. ibid, pp. 9-10; ibid, pp. 21-3. 

87. M.1, pp. 180-1 See, Al-Battani: Kitab az-Zij as-Sabi’i, ed. C. Nallino, Rome 
1899. p. 20. 

88. Tanbih, ed. Cairo, p- 24. 

89. The conception of the Earth’s cupola was originally Indian. They calculated 
their longitudes from Ceylon (Lanka) and believed that this prime meridian 
passed through one of their famous towns, now Ujjain’ The Arabs took over 
the idea of Ceylon’s being the cupola of the Earth, but later believed that Ujjain 
was the cupola, mistakenly thinking that the Indians calculated longitudes 
from that point. (Jim. pp. 154-5). 

Tanb. ed, Cairo, p. 41. 

Tanb, ed, Cairo, p, 39; al-Battani, p, 28, 

Tanb, ed, Cairo, pp, 39-40. 

Legacy of Islam, ed, Sir T. Arnoldand A, Guillaume, O. U. P. p. 88. 
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Miscellaneous subjects. Among other subjects that he derived from 
the astronomers, we may count: information on seas;94 the fact that it is 
winter in the north while it is summer in the south and vice versa, by vir- 
tue of which he explains the Nile floods, and that India has winter at the 
same time as Abyssinia and the Yemen;95 that the inhabitants of the equ- 
atorial regions have summer and winter twice a year; the phenomena of 
day and night, and their varying lengths in different parts of the Earth.97 


Ill Some Persian INFLUENCES 


Al-Mas‘udi was particularly attracted by a certain Persian ideas. 
This tendency is especially noticeable in his oe erp of the Persian 
division of climes into seven ‘Kishwars’.%% The Greek division of 
climes? was no doubt popular among Arab astronomers and geog- 
raphers'®° because of its Persian-Babylonian origin, but the Persian 
division seems to have been equally popular,'®' and Al-Mas‘udi is a good 
example of one with whom it found favour. He apparently used the 
Greak division as a basis of his descriptions of the seas, the rivers and 
their courses etc.,'°? but when he comes to an actual description of the 
climes, it is the Persian system of ‘Kishwars’ that he describes,'°3 saying 
that it was the most popular.'°+ There is no specific mention of the 
Greek division anywhere in his writings. Moreover the fact that he 
always counts ‘Iraq as being situated in the centre as the central clime, 
is an obvious proof of his firm belief in the Persian division. 


IV Aras GEOGRAPHERS 


Another re omer source of al-Mas ‘udi’s geographical knowledge 
was the geographical literature of his time, which was a result of the 


94. See p. 10, note (1) above. 

95.  Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 191-2. 

96. Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 192. 

97.  Tanb. ibid, pp. 54, 41, 192-3. 

98. The Persian way of representing the seven climes was to draw six circles round 
the seventh an idea based on the seven ‘kishwars’ (kingdoms). Al-Biruni : 
Kitab at-Tafhim, ed. R. Ramsay Wright, London 1934, p. 240). 

99. The Greek method of drawing the seven climes was to draw seven stripes, run- 
nig parallel with the Equator from east to west. (al-Biruni p. 236). 

100. Legacy of Islam, pp. 84-5. 

101. Al-Hamdani gives both systems). Sifatu Jazirat al-‘Arab by al-Hamdani, 
ed. D. H. Muller, Leyden 1891, pp. 6-10). 

102. Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 45-61. 

103. M.J. pp. 181-2; Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 29-30. He mentions the boundaries and 
limits of each of the seven climes, which, when drawn, from the shape of seven 
circles the fourth being in the centre. 


104. Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 31. 
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activities of the Arabs in this field during the ninth century A.D. The 
tenth century, in which al-Mas‘udi flourished, and the following one, 
marked the zenith of these activities. .J.H. Kramers terms this period 
‘the classical period of Muhammadan geography’.'°5 

The geographical material of al-Mas‘udi’s time may be divided 
into three groups according to their different literary characteristics 
and outstanding individual features: firstly, there were the writings 
styled by Kramers as books on ‘the roads and the countries ;'° 
Secondly, ‘the classical’ school started by Abu Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl 
al-Balkhi (d. 934) in the tenth century, which Kramers calls ‘the Balkhi 
School’, and to which al-Istakhri (c. 951), Ibn-Hawgqal (c. 976) and al- 
Magqdisi (c. 985) made valuable contributions ;'°7 thirdly, there were 
writers like al-Jayhani (lived c. 893-907), Suhrab etc., who attempted 
to write on the entire known world, or like al-Hmadani (d. 945-6), 
who wrote on particular regions or countries. The travellers of this 
period such as Ahmad b. Fadlan and Abu Dulaf Mis‘ar b. al-Muhaehil,'°* 
were in a class by themselves ; they made similar attempts to contribute 
to geographical literature by the knowledge they gained through their 
travels.1°9 

Of these groups, that which had the greatest influence on al-Mas- 
‘udi was the first. Among the writers of this category whose works he 
consulted were: as-Sarakhsi, whose influence will be dealt with elsewhere 
in a different context ;'*° Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Jayhani, whose work on Roads and Kingdoms al-Mas‘udi describes as 


interesting because of its novel information and the interesting stories it 
contains ;''' Abul rage yer er: b. Ja‘far al-Katib (first half of the 


tenth century), whose Aitab al-Kharaj, al- Mas‘udi praised ;''* al-Jahiz 
(d.c. 865), whose Kitab al-Amsar wa ‘Aja’b al-Buldan, al-Mas‘udi used ;''3 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi ‘Aun al-Katib, whose work an-Nawahi wa 
*l-Afaq wa *i Akhbar ‘anal- Bualdon, al-Mas‘udi mentions ;''+ but the 
greatest influence of all was exercised by ibn Ahurdadhbeh through his 


105. Encyc. Isl. Suppl. I, p. 62. 

106. ibid. p. 64. 

107. ibid, pp. 65-66. 

108. The former went in g21-2 as an envoy to the Volga Bulgars; the latter began 
his extensive travels in Asia in 942. (E.I. Suppl. II, P. 66). 

109. E. I. Suppl. IT, P. 66. 

110. Ahmad b. at-Tayyab as Sarakhsi (d. 899). 

t1t. Tanbth, ed. Cairo p.65. Al-Mas‘udi’s description of the seven climes each 
having its own planet, which was originally a Greek idea, was probably due to 
al-Jayhani’s influence (Muruj, I, pp. 181-2). 
Murvj, I, p. 17. 
M. I. pp. 206. 
Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 66. M. Reinaud mentions him as Ahmad son of Ya‘qub 
al-Katib (flourished c. 890 A. D.), and ascribes to him a work, Kitab al-Bilad 


and says that a copy of this work, was at st. Petersburg. (Introduction Gene- 
rale, p. 61) 
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work al-Masalik wa’l-Mamalik.t'5 Al-Mas‘udi also consulted govern- 
ment records.'!® 

Al-Mas‘udi drew from these works a considerable amount of material 
on various subjects, especially on regional and descriptive geography. 
He did not, however, regard their contents as authoritative, or thoroughly 
reliable. In his opinion they were valuable only because they were the 
results of the efforts on the part of the individual writer, who succeded in 
achieving results not obtained by others,''? but they had the demerit of 
conveying insufficient or superfluous information, and this information 
was not based on the evidence of practical observation and experience. 
This was al-Mas‘udi’s chief criticism against these writers, and it is 
therefore not surprising that he usually expresses a general dissatisfaction 
with this literature and criticises its authors. 

His main criticism is levelled against Ibn Khurdadhbeh and al-Jahiz. 
He considered the former’s work defective inspite of the fact that he 
thought it was the best work on the subject. He attacked it on the 
grounds that it was insufficient in subject-matter, and omitted informa- 
tion on kings and countries, and only gave distances of one place from 
another, which is only useful for conquests and for the carriers of maps 
and books.''® This critical approach to the works of a geographer 
like Ibn Ahurdadhbeh shows the breadth of al-Mas‘udi’s conception of 
geography as a science. He pointed out some of Ibn Ahurdadhbeh’s 
mistakes, and refuted for example, his belief that the Black Sea and the 
Caspian were one.''9 He also gave reasons for his own belief that the 
river Oxus ( Jayhun ) flowed into the Aral Sea (Lake Jurjania), and not 
into the Indus and then into the Abyssinian Sea, as some of the geog- 
raphers, including Ibn Khurdadhbeh asserted.'?° 

Criticising the belief of al-Jahiz, adopted from the Greeks,'?! that the 
Indus was a tributary of the Nile, a theory based on the fact that croco- 
diles were found in both these rivers, al-Mas‘udi says: “He (al-Jahiz) 
expressed this belief in his work Kitab al-Amsar wa :Aja’tb al-Buldan and 
although this person neither sailed on the seas nor travelled extensively, 


Tanb. ed. Cairo, pp. 65-6. Passages in the works of al- Mas‘udi which correspond 
to passages in Ibn Ahurdadhbeh : 

al-Mas‘udi: M. I, p. 252; ibid, p. 368; M. III, pp. 440-2; M./V, p. 2; 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 15. ibid, p 31; ibid, p. 40. 

Ibn Khurdadhbeh: pp. 70; 93; 4, 5; 157-8; 5; 56. 

Diwan as-Sultan (Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 37). 

Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 66. 

M. II, pp. 70-1. 
tbn Ahurdadhbeh: Aitab al- Masalik wa’l-Mamalik, ed. de Goeje, B. G. A., Leyden 
1889, pp. 103, 105. Ibn al-Faqih: Aitab al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, B. G, A. Ley- 
den, 1885, p. 145) also held this view. 
M. I, pp. 213, 372; Tanb, ed. de Goeje, pp. 66. Ibn Khur. p. 173. 
Introduction Generale p. 53; Beazley, C. R.: The Dawn of Modern Geography (London 
1897), p. 413. 
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the fact remains that it is an excellent work,’’'?? This shows not only that 
the belief of al-Jahiz was not based on sound evidence, but also that, in 
al-Mas‘udi’s view, travels and experience consisted the only real basis for 
geographical knowledge. Another belief of al-Jahiz that he similarly 
rejected was that the rhinoceros carried its young one for seven years; 
he considers it absurd, because he had been assured by the merchants and 
sailors in india whom he questioned on this point, that it was not true.'?3 

As for the literature of the Balkhi School, it is hardly possible that 
al-Mas‘udi drew any material from it, or adopted any of its geographical 
conceptions. The Balkhi School had originated in a Persian yp eee 
on the basis of Islamic geographical ideas. It was completely different 
in outlook from that inspired by Greek geographical trends. Taking 
Mecca as the centre of the Earth, considering the Mediterranean and the 
Abyssinian seas as two gulfs of the Ocean (Atlantic and the Pacific, which 
surrounded the then known inhabited world) meeting at the Isthmus of 
Suez, and comparing the inhabited earth to the shape of a bird were its 
main tenets.'?4 In the writings of al-Mas‘udi there is a total absence of 
any such ideas. 


S. Magsut AHMAD. 
122. M.J. p. 206. 
123. M. 1. p. 387. 
124. Legacy of Islam, pp. 85-6. 





~ NAMES OF THIRTEEN MUSLIM ASTRONOMERS 
GIVEN TO SOME NATURAL FEATURES OF 
THE MOON 


(Lunar Formations) 
Based on Who’s Who in the Moon 
Memoirs of the B.A.A. Vol. 34 Part I, 1938 and W. Goodacre’s 
Map of the Moon. 


(Hutchinson’s Splendour of the Heavens) 


I Introductory 


VEN before the invention of the telescope the spotted surface of the 
Moon was the object of much speculation by ardent terrestrial 
observers. Some of her extensive shallow depressions were supposed 

to be seas and oceans and were given such fanciful names as Mare 
Imbrium (Sea of Rains), Mare Frigoris,2 Mare Humorum,3 Mare 
Nectaris,s Mare Serenitatis,s Mare Tranquilitatis,© Mare Crisium,? 
etc. Only after the invention of the telescope more or less correct 
information could be obtained about the real nature of these ‘Formations.’ 
The ‘Seas’ were seen to be vast plains of lava etc. Hundreds of rings and 
‘Craters’ with or without a central peak and surrounded by lofty walls, 
terraced or otherwise were identified and marked. 

The first astronomer to give names to lunar markings was Langrenus 
of Brussels (c. 1600-75), court astronomer to Philip 1V of Spain. His 
Map of the Moon printed on a copper plate was published in 1645. 
Several of the names he gave to the ‘Formations’ were of members of the 
Royal family, others were of contemporary astronomers like Galileo etc. 
He was followed by Hevelius of Danzig (1611-87), whose Selenographia 
(1647) was the first complete work on the Moon with maps and drawings. 


Sea of Cold. 
Sea of Moisture. 
Sea of Nectar. 
Sea of Serenity. 
Tranquil Sea. 
Sea of Dangers. 
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His names for ‘lunar Craters’ were taken from the Earth; only six of 
them survive. ‘Then Joannes Baptista Riccioli (1598-1671), Jesuit pro- 
fessor of Philosophy,theology and astronomy at Bologna published a 
printed map of the Full Moon in 1651. The lunar Mountains were given 
terrestrial names, but the ‘Craters’ were named after great astronomers 
of various nationalities and times. Riccioli was a supporter of the 
geocentric theory revived by Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), in opposition to 
the heliocentric theory of Copernicus (1473-1543). Nevertheless he gave 
Tycho a commanding place in the lunar map, but allotted to Copernicus 
a most splendid Crater and to Aristarchus (c. 310-c. 230 B.C.) the 
brightest. 

Then came Jobann Hieronymus Schroter (1745-1816) who discovered 
clefts or rills and gave them also names. Later Wilhelm Gotthelf 
Lohrmann (1796-1840) began his Topography of the Visible Face of the 
Moon but through failing eyesight had to place the work in the hands of 
Schmidt of Athens to complete which was done in 1878. 

Wilhelm Beer (1797-1850) and Johann Heinrich Madler (1794-1874) 
published their epoch-making Map of the Moon and its accompanying 
book Der Mond in 1837 with its 3-foot Mappa Selenographica containing 
427 names, over 200 of which were taken from Riccioli and 145 more 
added by Madler, including a large number of names of geographers, 
explorers and navigators of our Earth. 

Edmond Neison (changed to Nevill) born in 1851 wrote in M.N.R. 
A. S. especially on Lunar Theory and published The Moon in 1876 with 
a two-foot map and drawings. It is essentially a revision of Beer and 
Madler, with 67 names from the British Astronomical Association 
Catalogue and fourteen names of mathematicians and astronomers, 
chiefly selenographers. 

Miss Blagg’s Collected List of Lunar Formations named or lettered in 
the maps of Neison, Schmidt and Madler compiled by a Special Commit- 
tee of the International Association of Academies was published in 1913. 

In 1935 the Lunar Commission of the International Astronomical 
Union published Named Lunar Formations, Catalogue and Map by 
Mary Blagg and K. Muller. Besides the names from the collected list a 
selection of others more recently given was added, bringing up the total 
to 672 of which 609 are personal names. 

Thirteen of these personal names are of Muslim astronomers and 
scientists. Of the 25 authorities for Lunar Formations, Riccioli has 
given 11 names and Madler the remaining 2. 

The numbers and letters referring to the names give the position 
of the Formation on the Map of the Full Moon prepared for Who's 
Who. The horizontal lines extend from -+ 100 to 100, from the 
West end of the Moon to the East, each step of 20 being designated by 
capital letters A,B, .. .toK. ‘The vertical lines also extend 
from + 100 to — 100 from North to South—each vertical step of 20 
being marked by small letters a,b, . . . k. The dimensions of the 
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Lunar Formations described have been taken from W. Goodacre’s Map 
published in Hutchinson’s Splender of the Heavens, London. 

II. Description of the Lunar Formation with brief historical notes 
about the Muslim astronomer named. 


(1) Abulfeda 


A fine ring plain 39 miles in diameter with steep lofty terraced 
walls on the East, rising to 10,000 ft. A remarkable crater valley runs 
tangentially from the S. E.-wall as far as Almamon. 2Dg (Riccioli). 
Section 9g of Goodacre’s Map. 

Ismail Abu-al-Fida (1273-1331) a descendant of Sultan Salah-al- 
Din, was astronomer, geographer and historian-author of Mukhtasar 
Tarikh-al-Bashar. ‘Though engaged in wars (against the Crusaders) 
from the age of twelve he wrote an encyclopaedic work on geography. 


(2) Albategnius or Albattani 


A fine walled plain about 80 miles in diameter containing peaks 
rising from 10,000 to 14,000 ft. high; the interior contains a number 
of Craters two of which are large. There are also the remains of a large 
central peak ; the floor contains a number of shallow remarkable depres- 
sions visible only for a short time when near the moon’s terminator. 
13Efg (Riccioli). Section 1 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Muhammad bin Jabir al-Battani (c. 850-929) originally a Sabian 
from Harran was one of the greatest Muslim astronomers of all times. 
He made his observations at Aracte, Antioch, and Baghdad. Com- 
paring his observations with those of Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus 
c. 130 A.C.) he discovered the movement of the Sun’s apogee and the 
varying obliquity of the Ecliptic. In Spherical Trigonometry he intro- 
duced the use of sines. His Movement of the Stars in a Latin trans- 
lation enabled Hevelius to discover the secular variations in the Moon’s 
motion. ' 

He made several emendations to Ptolemy and rectified the calcu- 
lations for the orbits of the Moon and certain planets; proved the 
possibility of annular eclipse of the Sun and determined with greater 
accuracy the obliquity of the Ecliptic, length of the tropical year and 
of the seasons and the true and mean orbit of the Sun. 

His Al-Zijal-Sa’bi was edited by Nallino (Rome 1899). 


3. Alfraganus. 

A crater 12 miles in diameter, noted for the brightness of its steep 
walls and surrounding surface. It contains a small central peak, 15 Df. 
(Riccioli)—Section 2 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad Muhammad ibn Kathir al-Farghani (c. 480) 
was from Farghanah (Central Asia); author of Elements of Astronomy 
and Chronology. He substitutes more accurate figures than Ptolemy 
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(determined by al-Mamun of ‘glorious memory.’ Adds also unfortunately 
some illusory speculations of the time). His principal work, al-Mudkhil 
ila‘ lim Hay’at al-Aflak was translated into Latin by Jobn of Seville in 
1135, also into Hebrew. Only a few MSS of the original Arabic survive. 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) took most of his astronomical data from al- 
Farghani’s book. The Latin translation contributed to the revival of 
study of science in Europe. 

Al-Farghani superintended for al-Mutawakkil (Caliph of Baghdad 
847-61) the erection of a nilometer in Fustat in 861. 


4.  Alhazen. 


A ring plain on the western side of Mare Crisium (Sea of Dangers 
which is one of the smallest and most conspicuous of the lunar maria 
with well-defined mountain borders.) 16Ad (Madler)—Section 12 of 
Goodacre’s Map. 

Abu‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Haytham (987-1038) was an Arab mathe- 
matician and physicist born in Basrah. He was astronomer to the 
Fatimid al-Hakim at Cairo. Here he wrote his book on Optics, discus- 
sed the formation of images by reflection from mirrors and refraction 
through plane and curved surfaces, aplantic surfaces etc. and also the 
effect of atmospheric refraction, twilight and the height of homogeneous 
atmosphere. His book published at Basrah in 1572 served as a founda- 
tion for Kepler’s treatise. He also wrote commentaries on Euclid and 
Ptolemy’s Almagest. 


5. Almamon. 


A crater 12 miles in diameter with moderately high walls and a 

floor containing no notable detail. 
18Dg (Riccioli)—Section 9 of Goodacre’s Map. 

The ‘Abbasi Khalifah, ‘Abd Allah al-Mamun (813-33) was one of 
the greatest patrons of science among the Arabs. He was the second 
son of the famous Harun ar-Rashid, and built a. Baghdad his academy 
of sciences (called Bayt-al-Hikmah) and an observatory (829). A number 
of brilliant astronomers carried out at these places continuous observa- 
tions with instruments similar to Greek but larger and of better work- 
manship. They measured the length of a degree of latitude very 
carefully on the plain of Sinjar north of the Euphrates and also near 
Palmyra (arriving at a length — 56% Arabic miles, giving nearly correct 
value in terms of the English mile). They determined the obliquity of 
the Ecliptic afresh as 23°33’. Al-Mamun was the originator of the renais- 
sance of Greek classical Sciences, through his patronageof translations of 
standard works on Mathematics, Medicine, and Philosophy. 


6. Alpetragius. 
A fine massive ring plain 26 miles in diameter with complete circular 
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walls rising on the West to 12,000 feet above the interior, which contains 
a large Central mountain. 

20Fg (Riccioli)—Section 8 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Nur-al-Din abu Ishaq al-Bitruji (died c. 1204) was foremost among 
the last Spanish astronomers. His Kitab al-Hay’ah (translated into 
Latin by Michael Scot in 1217 and into Hebrew in 1259) on the 
configuration of the heavenly bodies is remarkable for his attempt to 
improve on the Ptolemaic system which, however, proved unsuccessful. 
It attracted much attention among scholars of science of the time, but 
faith in Aristotle’s ruling that only motion in circles should be employed, 
led to no satisfactory result. But it indirectly encouraged bolder views 
and paved the way for ultimately adopting the heliocentric theory of the 
solar system. 


7. Arzechel. 


**A fine massive walled plain more than 60 miles across with regular 
and much terraced ramparts. rising 10,000 to 13,000 ft. above the interior 
which contains a number of hills and craters and a fine cleft running at 
the foot of the West wall.’’ 46 Fg (Riccioli)—Section 8 in Goodacre’s 
Map. 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Yahya al-Zarqali (c. 1029-1087) was a 
Spanish-Arab astronomer who constructed the Toledan Tables based on 
his own observations assisted by a number of Muslim and Jewish 
observers. These tables comprised geographica! information also derived 
from Ptolemy and al-Ahwarzimi and were rendered into Latin in the 
12th century by Gerard of Cremona. Al-Zarqali was undoubtedly the 
foremost astronomical observer of his age. The works of Raymond of 
Marseilles were largely drawn (1140) from the astronomical canons of al- 
Zarqali. 

He cut down the length of the Mediterranean Sea to the approxi- 
mately correct figure of 42’. Ptolemy’s estimate was 62° and al-Ahwa- 
rizmi’s 52°. He devised an improved kind of astrolabe (the Safihah) 
and was the first to prove the motion of the solar apogee with reference 
to the stars. His estimate was 12’.04 (the correct value is 11”.8) 
Copernicus quotes al-Zarqali along with al-Battani in his De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium. 


8. Azophi. 

A companion ring to Abenezra and of about the same size (26 
miles in diameter). 

53 DEG — (Riccioli) — Section g of Goodacre’s Map. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn ‘Umar al-Sufi (903-986) was a Persian astronomer, born 
in Rayy, author of the monumental! treatise (illustrated) on the ‘fixed 
Stars’-Kitab al-Su’war al-Kawakib al-Thabit (French translation by 
Schjellerup : Description des etoiles fixes—St. Petersburg, 1874). The 
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book gives the actual positions of the stars with their magnitudes as 
recorded by al-Sufi himself. As friend and teacher of the Buwayh 
Sultan Sharfal-dawlah he was instrumental in building an observatory 
for the Sultan at Baghdad. 

Al-Sufi was the first to notice the spiral nebula in Andromeda 
(designated later by Charles Messier (1730-1817) as M31). (It is 
interesting to note that Simon Marius of Bavaria (1570-1624), Court 
astronomer to the Margrave of Brandenburg managed to obtain a newly 
invented telescope from the Netherlands and announced his observation 
of the satellites of Jupiter and M 31, which he described as a candle seen 
through horn). 

Al-Sufi was aware of the existence of Nubecula Major (the Larger 
Magellanic Cloud) in the Southern region of the sky—evidently from 
reports of enterprising Arab traders in the Indian and Pacific Oceans— 
and called it Baqar-al-Abyad or the White Bull. 

(For the importance of proper edition of Al-Sufi’s book the present 
writer’s paper “Need for better co-operation between Oriental Scien- 
tists and Arabic Scholars” in the Hyderabad Academy Studies No. 3 
1941 may be consulted.) 


g. Geber. 


A well-defined circular walled plain, with bright terraced walls _ris- 
ing from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above the interior; the floor seems to be free from 
notable detail. 

242 Dg (Riccioli)—-Section 9 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Jabir bin Aflah (died c. 1145) was a Spanish-Arab astronomer 
wholived in Seville and made important advances in spherical trigono- 
metry also. ' 

In his Islah-al-Majisti he tried to improve on Ptolemy’s theory of 
planetary motion by returning to Aristotle’s homocentric spheres but with 
no success. He described a kind of armillary sphere which he himself 
had invented for measurement of position of heavenly bodies with refer- 
ence to the Meridian, the Equator and the Ecliptic. Jabir’s book was 
translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona and printed at Nuremberg 
in 1534. It was usefulto Purbach, Regiomonatanus, Sacrobosco and 
many others. 


10. Messala. 


A long area enclosed by a wall in the north-west corner of the 
Moon’s surface. 

419 Bb (Riccioli). 

Masha’allah (died c. 815), a Jewish astronomer and astrologer, 
became a Muslim and joined the Arab school of scientific research. He 
was appointed surveyor for the city of Baghdad in 762. Latin trans- 
lations of his writings were much valued from the 12th century onwards. 
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His De Scientia motus Orbus was printed at Nuremberg in 1504. De 
Compositione et Utilitate Astrolobii was printed at Freiburg in 1503. 


11.  Nasireddin. 


A crater 30 miles in diameter with high towered walls rising some 
goo feet. 

438 EFg. (Madler)-Section 23 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Nasir al-Din Tusi (1201-74) was a great astronomer and geometer ; 
he prepared with the co-operation of some Muslim and Jewish observers 
the //-khanid Tables at Maraghah for Hulagu. He estimated the Preci- 
sion of the Equinoxes at 51”. 


12. Thebit. 

A fine, distinct ring-shaped plain, 30 miles in diameter. The 
normal circular wall has been distorted by intrusion of a smaller ring 
plain, which latter has a small crater on its extreme flank. It has a 
very rough interior, 

613 Fg. (Riccioli)-Section 8 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Thabit bin Qurrah (826-901) was leader of a group of pseudo- 
Sabians of Harran (ancient Carrhe), who were star-worshippers in- 
terested in astronomy and mathematics from the earliest times. During 
the reign of al-Muta-wakkil (847-61) Harran became the seat of 
philosophy and medicine which had been transferred from Alexandria 
to Antioch. Thabit and his disciples flourished in this atmosphere. 
They translated the bulk of Greek mathematical and astronomical works 
including those of Archimedes (d. 212 B.C.) and of Apollonius of 
Perga (b.c. 262 B.C.). They also revised and improved earlier trans- 
lations. Thabit found a patron in al-Mu‘tadid (892-902) and revised 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s translation of Euclid. In this work Thabit was 
associated with his two sons Ibrahim and Sinan (d. 943). Thabit was 
unfortunately led to adopt the ‘Trepidation of the Equinoxes’ theory to 
explain the oscillation of the equinoctial points (Motion of the Eighth 
Sphere). 


13. Ulugh Beigh. 


A distinct elliptical ring close to the lunar limb. 629 Ke (Madler)- 
Section 18 of Goodacre’s Map. 

Ulugh Baig (1393-1449) was a Mongol prince, grandson of Timur. 
He founded a school and built an observatory with a 40 meter quadrant 
near his capital, Samarqand. He prepared a star catalogue based on 
new observations of Ptolemy’s stars, with al-Sufi’s magnitudes. He drew 
up Planetary Tables also that were much used. In the midst of all this 
important work he was assassinated by his eldest son, whose horoscope 
he had cast and found it so alarming that he made the second son his 
favourite. 





SKETCH MAP OF THE MOON 
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(Among other names of astronomers, scientists, philosophers, ex- 
plorers, geographers and mythical heroes that have been given to Lunar 
Formations may be mentioned Alexander, Archimedes, Aristotle Atlas, 
Bessel, Columbus, Darwin, Descartes, Encke, Endymion, Eratosthenes, 
Euclid, Euler, Galileo, Gauss Gay-Lussac, The Herschels, Hercules, 
Hipparchus, Isaac Newton, Julius Caesar, Kant, Kelvin, Kepler, Lag- 
range,‘ Laplace, Lavoisier, Magellan, Messier, Plato, Plutarch, Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Vasco da Gama. 


Monp. A. R. KHAN. 





THE NATURE OF THE STATE IN MEDIEVAL 
INDIA 


T was the fashion at one time to divide the History of India into 
periods called after one of the main religions in the country. Vedic 
India and Buddhist India were duly followed by Muslim India. 

Major Basu capped it all by writing the history of the Christian Power 
in India. His title, however, indicated a compromise; it was obviously 
not Christian India he was concerned with, but the ‘Christian Power’ 
in India. A similar change was noticeable when writers of text books 
professed to write on ‘Muslim Rule in India’ or more picturesquely, 
“The Crescent in India.” 


The difference, however, is less real than it seems to be at first sight. 
India had not gone, Vedic, Buddhist, Muslim or Christian by turns. 
That its rulers were Christian, Buddhist, Jain, Shaivite or Muslim at any 
period, did not provide enough explanation of either the nature of their 
rule or the condition of the people under it. Strange as it may seem at 
first sight to western students of Indian history, it did not often matter 
very much in India what particular brand of faith its ruling dynasty 
professed. Ifa Harsha could do honour to Buddha and Shiva by turns, 
Humayun could be suspected of being a Shia in India and Sunni in 
Persia. A Dalhousie, Asoka, Sikandar Lodi, Firoz Tughlug or Aurangzeb 
may have occasionally tried to leave the impress of his faith on the 
people but such attempts were in the nature of interludes, if not harbingers 
of reaction against the deviation from the normal course of Indian 
History. It can be safely asserted that at no time in Indian History did 
the faith of her rulers mean as much to her people, as that of a Mary 
Tudor in England or a Henry IV in France. 


When Qutb-ud-din ascended the throne at Delhi in 1206, ‘Muslim 
rule’ had already passed through several phases. Formally elected 
khalifas had yielded place to lines of hereditary rulers who could, how- 
ever, be ousted from their throne by any bold adventurer. The Jizya 
had long ceased to be the one single tax which the non-Muslim had paid 
during the earlier period of Islamic history and it seemed to have 
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degenerated into an instrument of humiliation for them.' The Qazi still 
pronounced judgments according to the law when authorized to do so, 
but he no longer had the power of ensuring that the only law was the 
‘Muslim Law’ or that it covered the king’s actions as well.? In the long 
history of Muslim rule ranging over four centuries and covering three 
continents, few rulers had lost their throne by acting contrary to the 
‘law’. The law itself stood divided into several schools.3 Its basis was 
the traditional memory of what the Prophet or his companions had done 
under certain circumstances, rather than the Quran. Many spurious 
traditions were in circulation, and some of them, if rejected by one 
school, found their way into the text-books of another. The public law, 
governing the organization, the authority and the functions of govern- 
ment and its relations with its citizens had everywhere superimposed on 
Muslim foundations local customs and traditional practices.4 It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the field of personal law had also been invaded 
by local customs, tribal practices and even by non-Islamic religious 
usages. 

It is necessary to emphasize that the various Muslim States dotted 
all over Arabia, the Middle East, North Africa or elsewhere were in no 
sense theocracies. A theocracy presumes an infallible religious head, a 
corps Of official interpreters of the law and domination of the State by 
an organized church. At no time in the history of Islam had all these 
three elements been present together. None of them had the backing 
either of Muslim law or Muslim practices. No Ahalifa had ever claimed 
to be a Pope—an inspired infallible interpreter of the law. Islam had no 
organized church. It has none now. 

It is, however, well to remember that the Muslim rulers were 
expected to act as agents of Islam and thus help in spreading it as well as 
in encouraging the maintenance of the Muslim way of life.» ‘There was 
however, no institution, religious or political, designed to measure their 
performance of these two duties, much less censure them for their failure 
or lukewarmness in the execution of the task. It was all left to their 
conscience. In many cases Muslim rulers interpreted these two duties 
to include making war on the non-Muslims as well as converting them 
to their own faith. But in this the Muslim rulers did not form a class 
apart from their Muslim subjects. ‘They shared these two duties with 
them and were very often influenced by the contemporary interpretation 


1. Mawardi, Ahkam-us-Sultania, 235 pp. Tritton, Caliphs and ther Non-Muslim 
Subjects 21: Hitti History of the Arabs 119, 171, 218; 28 to 45; 
Ma‘alim-ul-Qurba. edited by Levy, Cf. Figh-i-Firoz Shahi 
Ahkam, pp. 116 Cf, 
Fatawa-i-Alamgin (Urdu Translation) differing opinions of vatious schools 
cited in almost every article. 
Nizam-ul-mulk Tusi, Siyasat Nama especially pages 110 and 111 Barni, 511. 
Cf, Von Kramer, Politics in Islam in Islamic civilization by Khuda Bukhsh 
pp. 43 to 118, 
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thereof.° 

The Arab attacks on Sind had, however, brought the Muslims face 
to face with a new set of circumstances in India. The Hindus or the 
Buddhists in Sind showed no signs of accepting the faith of their 
conquerors. Some of those who were converted ‘relapsed’ into their old 
faith. ‘The Muslim law, as interpreted at the time, held these apostates 
guilty ofa capital crime. But the governor of Sind found it impolitic, 
if not dangerous, to enforce such a law in an area which was 
preponderantly non-Muslim. He proposed to the Khalifa that the 
provisions of this law should not be enforced in Sind. The Ahalifa was 
realist enough to perceive that he should not endanger Arab rule in 
Sind by executing unwilling recruits and half-backed converts. The 
permission sought was granted and the first exception to the application 
of the Muslim law to non-Muslims in India was sanctioned.7 

How and when the second exception arose we do not know at present 
on authentic evidence. But when Qutb-ud-Din ascended the throne of 
Delhi, we find no attempt made to enforce the prohibition current out- 
side India against the public celebration of non-Muslim religious festivals.® 
A pilgrimage tax was, however, levied. There is nothing to suggest that 
he was responsible for the change. He seems to have allowed the practice 
to emerge. 

The third exception goes back to the conquest of Sind. When 
Dahar’s kingdom became an Arab Province, the Brahmans were excused 
the payment of the Jizya on the plea that they were exempted from 


payment of all other taxes. Whether the amount due from them was 
foregone altogether or added to the imposition on other classes we do not 
know. 

These earlier deviations from Muslim law in Sind may not have been 
known to the Ghoris. We find, however, that they adopted the third 
variant. The second too was in operation under them and their successors. 
Instances of capita! punishment being awar,led to apostates are so 


6. Cf. Tarikh-i-Fakher-ud-Din Mubarak Shah on Contemporary thought on Mon- 
archy. 
Elliot and Dowson Vol. I, 125 Cf. Conversion and Reconversion to Hinduism. 
Muhammad-bin-Qasim allowed the temple at Aror in Sind to stand; ‘because, 
said he,’ a temple is just like a church, a fire temple or a Synagogue. Futuh- 
ul-Buldan, 11, 190. 
Almawardi holds that the sounds of non-Muslim worship should not come to 
the ears of the faithful. Many places of pilgrimages in India were far from 
normal centres of the Muslim population and could have been easily held to be 
protected under this statement of Muslim practices prevailing till the fifth 
century of the Muslim era. 
Futuh-ul-Buldan (11, 220) mentions the levying of Jizya for the first time in Sind 
after 221 A. H. but Chach Nama mentions that Muhmmad-bin-Qasim levied 
the Jizya. Elliot, I, 182. Tuhfat-ul-Kiram, 181 (quoted in Elliot, 476, n, 3) 
mentions a special agent sent to Sind for the collection of Jizya, Chach Nama 
(in Elliot, I, 183 ) seems to imply exemption for Brahmins. 
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few and far between in the chronicles of the time, that we shall not be 
straining historical credulity to assume that the first exception was also 
known to them. ‘The Ghoris had supplanted the Ghaznavis in the 
Punjab, who earlier had conquered Multan from Muslim rulers who 
traced back their authority to the Muslim conquest of Sind. 

The kingdom of Delhi was founded in 1206 by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak. 
His son Aram succeeded him in 1210 but was put aside and murdered 
by Iltutmish within a short time.'® Lltutmish and his successors ruled in 
Delhi till 1266 when, on the death of Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud, his prime 
minister Balban ascended the throne.'' Balban’s grandson, Kaiqubad 
was murdered in the interests of Jalal-uddin-Ahilji in 12g0.'2 The Ahiljis 
continued to exercise sovereign authority in Delhi for thirty years. In 
1320 Nasir-ud-Din had Qutb-ud-Din A/Ailji murdered and ascended the 
throne as Nasir-ud-Din Ahusraw Shah.'3 He failed to found a dynasty, 
however, as he was defeated by Ghiath-ud-Din Tug/lug within six months 
of his usurping power.'* The Tugdluqs continued to rule till 1413 but 
the backbone of their authority was broken in 1398 when Timur con- 
quered and sacked Delhi and claimed to leave his ‘Viceroys’ in Multan, 
Punjab and Sind. In 1413 when the last of the Tughluqs died, Daulat 
Khan assumed power in’ Delhi without, however, claiming royal 
honours.'5 But he was soon displaced by Sayyid Ahizr Ahan who claimed 
to rule as a viceroy of Timur.'® Ala-ud-Din, the last of the Sayyids was 
probably saved from going the way of other displaced rulers of Delhi on 
account of his alleged descent from the Prophet. He was allowed to 
retire to Badaoon in 1451 and Bahlol Lodi ascended the throne.'?7 The 
Lodi dynasty was brought to an end by Ibrahim Lodi’s defeat and death 
in 1526. 

Out of these nine dynastic changes in three hundred and twenty years, 
only two were bloodless; Balban and Daulat Ahan were the only two 
occupants of the throne of Delhi who founded or attempted to found a 
new line without recourse to violence. Iltutmish, Jalal-ud-din Khilji, 
Nasir-ud-din Ahusrau and Bahlol Lodi got rid of the last representative 
of the reigning dynasty by intrigue accompanied with violence rather 
than open revolt. Ghiath-ud-Din Tughluq and Ahizr Khan broke into 
open revolt against the occupant of the throne and succeeded in ousting 


Tabaqgat-i-Nasin, 141; 170, Yahya, 16. 

Firishta, 74; Barni, 27 to 29; Yahya 40. 

Yahya, Tartkh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 59; Firishta; 88; Barni, 189 

Ibn-Batuta, II, 80, 81; Tughlaq Nama, 22 to 26; Barni, 408; Yahya, 87 to o1, 
Isami, 365; Firishta, 128. Cf. Nasir-ud-Din Khusrau Shah, by Sri Ram 
Sharma. 

Tughlug Nama - 151; Isami, 380; Firishta, 129. 

Firishta, 161. 

Firishta; 161. 

Tarikh-i-Daudi-(Dorn) 44; Firishta, 172. 
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the ruling dynasty. In almost all cases the founders of new dynasties 
had held public office under the old dynasty. The period may thus be 
well called as one characterised by recurrent and chronic revolt. 


A dynastic change may well be the result of violence. But members 
of a ruling dynasty could have been expected to live in accord. But here 
again the story is as bloody as before. Iltutmish’s children, Rukn-ud-Din, 
Raziya Bahram were assassinated one after another, each usually in the 
interest of his successor.'® His grandson Masud died in prison. ‘Ala-ud- 
Din was responsible for the murder of his king and uncle, Jalal-ud-Din. 
He is alleged to have been poisoned in the interest of his son.'9 ‘Ala-ud- 
Din’s son, Shihabudin, was done away with in the interest of his brother 
Qutb-ud-Din.2e. Muhammad-bin-Tug/luq is alleged to have murdered his 
own father, Ghiath-ud-Din.?* Of the five grandsons of Firuz Tughlug who 
followed him on the throne, Ghiath-ud-Din was murdered, Abu Bakr 
passed his last days in prison. Nasrat Shah died a fugitive in far away 
Gujarat. Firuz Shah’s son, Nasir-ud-Din, was kept out for two years in 
favour of Firuz Shah’s grandson. He ascended the throne in 1390 but 
was again turned out in 1394 in favour of his son.22 Two of Firuz’s 
grandsons Nasrat Shah and Mahmud claimed to be ruling at the same 
time.?3. Sikandar Lodi’s death was followed by a civil war.?4 


Thus within a dynasty or outside succession to the throne was usually 
an affair accompanied by violence or intrigue, if not murder. Of the 
thirty two rulers spread over nine dynasties, only three succeeded, 
peacefully and without challenge, to the authority wielded by their 
predecessors.25 Only 15 died a natural death.?° 


Under such circumstances a law of succession could not possibly be 
evolved. Claims to the throne were based variously on election, birth 
and nomination by the reigning monarch.?7_ But none of these was ever 
a decisive factor ; some times they clashed with one another, but very 
often only an appeal to force decided the issue. Attempts have been 


Tabagat-i-Nasiri, 181, 182, 184, 190, 197; Firishta; 68; 69; 70; Yahya; 17, 21 
23, 28, 34. 

Barni, Tarikh i-Firozshahi 234, 369, Firishta, 123. 

Khusrau, Tughlug Nama, 18, Barni, 381 to 391; Yahya, 83, 86, Isami, 347. 
Ibn-Batuta, 100; Cf. Barni, 452; Yahya, 96, Isami, Nizam-ud-Din Tabagat-Akbar 
shahi, 128 pp; Badaoni Muntakhab, 1, 224, 225; Firishta, 123. 

Firishta, I, 151, 152, 154 and 161. 

Ibid, I, 159 to 161. 

Dorn 70 pp; Firishta, I, 188. 

Balban, Kaiqubad, Sikandar-Lodi. 

Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, Iltutmish, Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud, Balban, Ala-ud-Din 
Khilji (? alleged poisoned ), Muhammad-bin Tughluq, Firoz Shah Tughluq 
(twice poisoned ), Nasirud-ud-Din Tughluq, Sikandar, Mahmud Shah, Sayyid 
Khizar Khan, Ala-ud-Din, Bahlol Lodi and Sikandar Lodi. 

Cf. Tripathin, Some Aspects of Muslim Administration Chapters, III to VIII. 
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made to suggest that kingship was elective during the Sultanate.*® 
Though violence so often preceded a_ succession it was always found 
possible to claim that a ruler had been ‘elected’ by some of the ‘faithful’. 
Neither the number nor the qualifications of such ‘electors’ had ever been 
precisely, if at all, laid down with authority?9 and any such claim could 
as easily be controverted by another. Firuz Tughluq’s assumption of 
power after a so-called process of election well illustrates the hollowness 
of a claim of this nature. When a mission on behalf of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughluq’s son reigning at Delhi called upon him to surrender power and 
swear allegiance to his ‘Master’! he did not confront it with his claim to 
‘election’ to the kingly office and tell it to be gone. Instead he set up a 
commission of his own to enquire into the claims of the occupant of the 
throne at Delhi. The commission reported against the ‘impostor’ at 
Delhi but said not a word about Firoz’s claim due to his election.3° 
Another fiction made the rulers of Delhi governors on behalf of 
distant Ahalifas.3* Since ‘ appointment’ as governor followed long 
after acquisition of power, and the Ahalifa could do little except send 
‘robes of office’ in return for costlier presents, it added nothing to the 
stature of a reigning monarch that he had been recognized by the Ahalifa. 
Never was an unfortunate ruler who was vanquished in civil strife or 
pursued by relentless enemies, able to improve his prospects with the 
help of the Afhalifa’s blessing. So hollow was the authority of the 
Khalifa in his Indian ‘ Viceroyalty ’ that though the Mughals murdered 
al-Must‘asim in 1258,3' his name continued to be inscribed on the 
coins of Indian rulers till 1296.32 Claims based on nomination by one’s 
predecessor found little acceptance. Iltutmish nominated Raziya as his 
successor33 but she was kept out. Firoz claimed to have been nominated 
by Muhammad-bin-Tughlugq as his successor but so thin was such a claim 
in popular opinion that, he dared not act on it.3+ Balban nominated 
Kaikhusrau as his successor but he was easily ignored ‘by the nobles.%5 
Government was thus a personal acquisition. One enjoyed it as long 
as one had the strength of arms todo so. ‘The contemporary attitude 
to royalty is well illustrated by the reaction of ‘Ala-ud-Din’s army to the 
claim put forward by Iquat-A han—he declared he had murdered ‘Ala- 
ud-Din and demanded that ‘Ala-ud-Din’s generals and administrators 
should recognize him as their king. They expressed no horror at the 


28. Cf. Tripathi, 25, 39, 64. 

29. Ahkam quotes authorities laying down the number from 5 to 1. 

30. Cf. Accession of Firoz Shah Tughluq. 

30.(a) Iltutmish began the custom of seeking recognition by the Khalifa and most 
of the later Sultans followed in his footsteps. Cf. Wright. 
Tarikh-t-Guzida, 71. 
Cf. Wright, pages 58, 66, 83, 84. 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 185. 
Cf. Accession of Firuz Shah Tughlug by SriRam Sharma (Proceedings of Indain 
History Congress Indore) 
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regicide but safeguarded their interests by promising him support provided 
he could show them the murdered Sultan’s severed head.3® Even 
Amir Ahusrau, the most cultured of the medieval Muslims in India, has 
not chosen in his works to refer to, far less to comment on, ‘Ala-ud-Din’s 
crime in murdering his uncle and king, Jalal-ud-Din Ahilji.s7 Babur in 
his Memoirs attributed a strange law of succession to Bengal where he 
said a king always came to the throne by murdering his predecessor.3® 
He might have said the same of the large number of the earlier occupants 
of the throne of Delhi. 

The rulers of Delhi were Muslims just as the occupants of most of the 
thrones in contemporary Europe were Christians. In Europe the 
Christian rulers usually ruled over Christian subjects. It would be as 
accurate to describe contemporary European kingdoms as theocracies as to 
apply the same term to the Indian Kingdom of Delhi under its Muslim 
rulers. In fact the term is less accurate when applied to Indian condi- 
tions where no organized church hierarchy existed, where the rulers 
were not, even theoretically, bound to an outside religious head and 
where they ruled over a preponderantly large non-Muslim population.39 

Muslims by faith and upbringing, these rulers were familier only 
with the Muslim way of doing things; this alone appeared to them the 
normal way. ‘They followed it as best as they could. But the obligation 
to do so was personal and not institutional. If at any time any ruler felt 
like being a little slack in the performance of his duties, there was no 
institution in the Sultanate that could bring back an ‘erring’ Sultan to 
the right path. Whatever of Muslim tradition or law was made appli- 
cable to their subject in India, was defined and limited by the personal 
predilections of the ruler. 

But the Sultans never attempted to impose the civil law of Islam on 
non-Muslims. For deciding civil disputes among themselves, and 
even criminal cases the vast majority of their subjects had recourse to 
courts of their own and were thus outside the pale of the Sultanate’s 
institutions.#” So far as the Muslims were concerned, they were supposed 
to follow the Muslim law. But this supposition was true only of non- 
Indian Muslims. The Indian converts to Islam were content to marry 
according to the Muslim injunctions; the marriage had to be valid in 
Muslim law and was performed according to the Muslim rites bya Qazi 
who also acted as the registrar-general. In other matters— particularly 


Barni, 121-22; Yahya, 53; Firishta, 83 

Barni, 273 to 215; Firishta, 106. 

Cf. Khusrau’s works. 

Babur Nama, 11, 482. 

‘A surprising custom in Bengal is that hereditary succession is rare........ It is 
indeed the peculiarity of the royal office itself that any person who kills the 
Padashah and sits himself on the throne becomes ruler himself.’ 

Cf. Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, by Sri Ram Sharma. 
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in the matter of succession to property—the new converts very often 
continued following their local tribal or caste customs.4! Disputes arising 
there-under could only have been settled by the Panchayats of one type or 
another. The Qazi could not have been expected to lend the dignity of 
his office to support practices that had no sanction in Muslim law. It was 
probably on account of this curtailment of the authority of the Qazis in 
India that Shams-ud-din, a great Muslim jurist from Egypt, returned 
home from Lahore and refused to accept ‘Ala-ud-Din’s invitation to take 
office under him.#? 

A vague responsibility rested on the Sultans to make their Muslim 
subjects conform to Islamic practices in their daily lives. ‘This was done 
by the appointment of Muhtasibs who had certain purely secular duties 
also to perform. Contemporary records reveal no great activity on the 
part of the Muhtasibs. The attempts made in this direction by rulers 
like Firoz Shah Tughluq, Sikandar Lodi, Muhammad-bin Tughluq or 
Balban+3 seem to have been inspired by the personal zeal of the King. 
The best that can be said of Firoz Shah ‘Tughluq in this connection by 
his panegyrist Afif, is that he prohibited visits by Muslim women to the 
tombs of the saints.43* Sadr’s office figures occasionally in the pages of 
contemporary chroniclers, but without much to show by way of super- 
vision of either the morals of the people or the personal conduct of the 
King. The Sadr was the Chief ecclesiastical officer in the State but in 
the chronicles of the Sultanate he finds prominence as the King’s religious 
preceptor rather than as one who superintends obedience to the public 
law. The only thing that we learn about a great Sadr of Firoz 
Shah is the fact that he never made a direct request to the King to 
do something but by a ruse ensured the King’s interest in himself 
finding out what was needed to be done. When he would take leave 
of the king, he would allow a slip describing what he desired done to fall 
out, as if accidentally, from his turban. He wou'd make no attempt to 
retrieve it, but the king would hasten to get possession of it and act 
accordingly.44 

As the government was despotic, the kings recognized no obligation 
in practice not to go against ‘ the law’ howsoever interpreted. ‘Ala-ud- 
Din was curious to learn what the Muslim jurists thought of his adminis- 
trative innovations. When told that most of his administrative 
practices lacked ‘ legal sanctions,’ ‘Ala-ud-Din was enraged and Qazi 


40. Ct. Ahkam, 118 where appointment of non-Muslim Qazis is permitted. 

41. Cf. The Muslim law in India today where tribal law and _ local custom overrides 
Islamic law in methods of succession among many Indian converts to Islam. 

42. Barni, 299, 

43- Barni, 511, quotes with approval earlier authorities allowing a king to award the 
death penalty for seven types of crimes. Out of these seven only three had the 
support of law. 

43, (a) Futuhat-i-Firoz Shahi quoted in Firishta, 1, 151. 

44. Afif, Tarntkh-i-Firoz Shahi, 283, 284. 
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Mughith-ud-Din trembled. ‘Ala-ud-Din was impenitent and showed 
no disposition to mend his ways maintaining that whatever he did was 
done for the benefit of his subjects! The Qazi did not proceed to 
condemn him in straightway though he conveyed to ‘Ala-ud-Din the 
enormity of his offence. He disavowed any intention of sitting in judgment 
on the Sultan’s ways of administering his vast kingdom and declared that, 
in spite of their being ‘unlawful’ the Sultan was free to govern the 
country as he thought best.45  Afusrau*#® and Barni‘? clinch the matter 
by calling ‘Ala-ud-Din, ‘“‘ the shadow of God on earth.” It has been 
claimed about Firoz Shah Tughluq that the theologians were satisfied 
with him for he never did anything that was declared unlawful by his 
theological advisers.*® But the only instances of his strictly following 
the tradition that Afif records consist: of his allowing the soldiers to keep 
four-fifth of the plunder as their share and the remission of certain taxes 
totalling 30 lakhs of tankahs.19 It is interesting to notice that the 
remission took place in 1375 in the twenty-seventh year of Firoz Shah’s 
reign. ‘Till then he had continued going the ways of his predecessors 
and collected the taxes not sanctioned by the law! Judging by the 
general laxity of administration during the concluding years of his reign, 
itis not likely that the order announcing these remissions was ever 
enforced, particularly as some of the taxes happened to be perquisites of 
certain offices. This is clearly proved when we analyse Firoz Tughluq’s 
orders about the imposition of the Jizya on the Brahmins. Firoz began 
by being very severe with the Brahmins who had been enjoying an 
exemption not sanctioned by law. But in the end other castes were, as 
before, allowed to undertake to pay for the Brahmins. One would have 
assumed that this would result in the imposition of an additional cess on 
other castes. Actually the jizya was reduced from its minimum rates 
of 10 tankahs per head to 50 tankahs for ten for the rich and poor 
alike.5° 

Sikandar Lodi is credited with abolishing the pilgrimage tax as 
pilgrimages were considered ‘unlawful’. Again, despite the steps which 
Sikandar Lodi is said to have taken to enforce this prohibition, it is not 
likely that he was able to stop pilgrimages to all the sacred places of the 
Hindus. 

‘Ala-ud-Din’s reign was an experiment in totalitarian administration 
under a dictator who deliberately defied all religious limits on his 


Cf. Memoirs of Muhammad-bin-Tughluq im Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin 
Tughluqg where it is declared that during Ala-ud-din’s reign no trace of Islam 
remained in India-Barni, 295, 296, 445; Firishta, I, 110, 111. 

Ct. Khazain-ul-Futuh, 1. 

Barni, 168. 

Afif. 373 

Afif. 375 to 379; but compare Futuhat-i-Firoz Shahi as quoted by Firishta, I, 
150.151. 
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authority. To the vast majority of his subjects this claim made no 
difference. But it is interesting to remember that this attempt occasioned 
no religious protest.5' Even Amir Ahusrau was content to speak of 
him as ‘“‘God’s shadow on earth !” 

Almost all the Sultans showed an anxiety to pursue a policy towards 
Hindus which should bring them no discredit in the eyes of the 
exponents of the ‘Law’. Conversions to other faith were punished as 
apostasy though not many such cases are recorded.5? Jizya was levied 
on all able-bodied Hindu men as a capitulation tax though the rate seems 
to have been uncertain.53 Pilgrimages and religious fairs seem to have 
been usually permitted on payment of the pilgrimage tax. Places of 
Hindu worship were generally let alone except when they were desecrated 
after the first conquest or occupation of a territory.54 No attempt 
seems to have been made in India at enforcing a distinctive dress on the 
Hindus.55 ‘They did have a distinctive dress of their own but if a Hindu 
copied the dress of the Muslim rulers he seems to have been permitted to 
do so, presumably as this showed that he was coming nearer to the 
Muslim way of life. New public temples are known to have been built, 
old temples were continually repaired.s®° ‘Ala-ud-Din Ahilji needed a 
vast army Of civil servants to make his experiment in totalitarianism a 
success. So the monopoly of government offices enjoyed by the Muslims 
and foreign Muslims at that-was destroyed and Hindus were admitted in 
large numbers as public servant.°7) Muhammad-bin Tughluq is accused 
of giving office to the unworthy,— unworthy in the eyes of the canon law 
jurists—that is to Indian Muslims as well as Hindus.*” It is a curious com- 
mentary on the Sultanate that its last champion to challenge the Mughal 
right to refound a dynasty in India was Hemu, the Hindu Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of Muhammad Shah Adil of the Sur dynasty.°9 

Of course,.many of the Sultans made Delhi the cultural centre of 
Islam. Balban, ‘Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad-bin Tughluq, and Firoz Shah 


51. Cf. however memories of Muhammad-bin Tughluq. 
Ahkam, 239; Cf. Firuz Shah’s ordering a Hindu to be burnt because he had con- 
verted a Muslim. Cf. Converston and Reconversion. 
Ahkam (235 ff) gives the rates as 12, 24 and 48 dirhams but cites various autho- 
‘ities giving differing rates. One ofthese puts the minimum at a dinar 

20 dirhams). From Barni it appears that the rates usually current in India 

were 10, 20 and 40 tankahs. 
Futhuh-ul-Buldan, 11, 1g0 records that in conquering Alru in Sind Muhammad- 
bin Qasim allowed the old temples to stand. Cf. Firishta, 187. 
Ahkam holds that this could be done only if the conquered people undertook to 
do it by a special agreement. 
Cf. Archaeological Survey of India for temples newly built ‘or dating from earlier 
times. 
Cf. Afif, 217 
Barni, 499 ff. 
Hemu deserted his master’s standard and after his conquest of Delhi claimed to 
rule as an independent king: 
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Tughluq maintained a large number of Muslim scholars, both Indian and 
non-Indian. Many of these enriched the Muslim lore, both sacred and 
profane. The public servant, who, after rebellion, founded dynasties of 
their own in the provinces, set up courts where they emulated the 
Sultans. Painting and architecture in India were both enriched by the 
introduction of new media and the execution of new types of work. 
Dancing and music were kept alive by royal patronage.” 

Two other institutions must also be noticed, slavery and the grant of 
hereditary jagirs. Both made the State feudal. Firoz Shah kept 
1 80,000 slaves.® Ghiath-ud-Din Tughluq is said to have reinstated the 
descendants of those to whom Ala-ud-Din had granted jagirs, including 
the husbands of their daughters.°? In case of failure of heirs, jagirs were 
revived in favour of the capable slaves of the original grantee. Firoz 
would not hear of the resumption of any jagir whatever the reason for 
it.6s Coupled with the division of the kingdom into ‘parts’ divided among 
administrators bound only to pay the Sultan an agreed surplus. ‘These 
two practices made it almost impossible for any healthy administrative 
practice to arise or for an honest administration to flourish. 


The very origin of some dynasties destroyed all the mystery and 
prestige with which rulers like Balban tried to surround royal authority.® 
Jala-ul-Din would not sit on the throne after his accession, having been a 
servant of Balban.© Bahlol would not sit even on a raised platform and 
claimed to be only one of the Afghan chiefs occupying a place of pre- 
eminence among equals.°?7, No wonder [brahim Lodi’s ill-timed-attempt 
to revive the royal prestige made him unpopular.®* 


It is thus difficult to sum up the nature of the State in Medieval 
India. Exercising sovereign authority yet owing allegiance to an outside 
power, professing to be a Muslim State yet ruling over a vast majority of 
Hindus and leaving them to their own ways, repressive to its non- Muslim 
subjects in theory yet treating them much better in practice than con- 
temporary rulers anywhere else in the world treated subjects belonging to 
a different faith, allowing slaves to rise to the places even of rulers yet 
keeping a vast horde of them in bondage! ‘These contradictions make it 
difficult to apply any well recognized label to the nature of the State. 
They defy any attempt to submit it even to the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion; it was neither a monarchy, as it was not hereditary, nor an 


60. Firishta, I, 120 to 122, 76, 75, 79, 150, 151, 13%. 
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aristocracy, as the officials who ruled never formed aclass. It was simply 
a medieval despotism under rulers who professed Islam and who remain- 
ed on the throne only as long as they possessed strength enough to retain 
authority. The great public officials usually functioned as king makers 
placing now one prince now another on the throne, some times doing so 
in a spirit of mockery.°9 But now and again an Ala-ul-Din or a 
Muhammed-bin Tughluq could so assert himself on the throne as to 
carry everything before him. The Government then became unrestrain- 
ed despotism approaching at times totalitarian dictatorship. 


Sri Ram SHARMA. 


69. Shihab-ud-Din Khilji ‘was placed on the throne by amirs and maliks in a spirit 
of showmanship’. Barni, 382. 





OASIM-I-KAHI 


N unknown, unique, acephalous aiean of Qasim-i-Kahi, whose 
songs, during his own lifetime, ¢.¢., during the period of Mughal 
ascendancy, were sung alike in the halls of kings and im the 

assemblies of darwishes,! belongs to Professor Mas‘ud Hasan Razawi of 
Lucknow. ‘The deen is conupt, incomplete, moth-eaten and so badly 
damaged that Kahi could not have spent as much time in composing 
some of those verses as I did in deciphering them. Nevertheless, the diwan 
is the world’s solitary copy of the lost lyrics? of Kahi and contains in all 
1303 verses. To these | have succeeded in adding 425 new verses so that 
my edition of Kahi’s poetical works contains 1728 couplets comprising 
odes, mathnawis, lyrics, quatrains and fragments. One of my sources for 
the additional verses is the Managib-i-Murtazawi of Mir Muhammad 
Salih Mishkin Qalam, composed in 1054 A.H., which illustrates the 


miracles and virtues of the Caliph ‘Ali by apposite citations from Persian 
poets. Unfortunately the Bombay printed edition of the Managqih 1s 
neither correct nor complete: Kahi sometimes appears as Kuli, e.g., 
p. 95, and a homonymous Kahi, Mir ‘Ali, is mentioned on p. 204 who 
in the Bankipore MS copy, No. 495, f 249a is Mir Sayyid “Ali Qa ili 
or Qabili: 


A beggar begged some bread of ‘Ali who asked Qambar to give it 
to him. ** The bread is on the camel,” said Qambar. * Then give 
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The diwan does not contain Kah 
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him the camel,” said ‘Al... ** But the camel is in the string of camels,” 
pleaded Oambar. ** Then give him the string of camels,” said “Ali. 
Qambar let go the nose-string of the leading camel and stood aside 
“Why have you stood aside?” asked ‘Ali.**Lest you also give me away,” 
answered Qambar, * and I be deprived of the honour of serving you.’ 
Says Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Owili variant Qabili 
He gave away a string of camels laden with goods to the begear 
who asked him for bread: his generosity cast not a glance 
either on the ocd ds or the string of camels. 


In other words, the takhallus of Kahi was not borne by any other poet 
save Oasim-i-Kahi. 


CONTEMPORARY SOURCES 


To obtain the main facts and dates of Oasim-i-Kahi's life, there is 
excellent material, namely the data supplied by the poet himself or by 
eminent eye-witnesses like firstly, ‘Alau’d-Dawlah whose Nafaisu’/- 
Via’athr compiled between 973 and 982 A.H. is the chief source of 
Bada’uni’s Muntakhabwt-Tawarnkh; secondly, Nizamu’d-Din Ahmad 
whose Tabaqat-i-Akbari contains a detailed account of the first 58 years 
of Akbar’s reign and was composed in 1001 A.H.; thirdly, Amin Ahmad- 
i-Razi (cousin of the Emo-ess Nur Jahan’s father Itimadu’d-Dawlah 
who visited India when Akbar was on the throne and wrote his //a/t 
Iqlim in 1002 A.H.; fourthly, Shaykh Bada’uni, Akbar’s court-historian, 
who completed his Muntakhabwt-Tawarikh in 1004 A.H.: fifthly, the 
poet-laureates of Akbar, Ghazali and Fayzi, who died in 980 A.H. and 
1004 A.H. respectively; and sixthly, the court-minister Abu’l-Faz! who 
wrote his A’in-i-Akbari in 1005 A.H. And obviously, if eye-witnesses 
occupying a high position in life say independently the same thing, their 
statement, even if it is astounding and out of the ordinary, must be 
accepted, 


Tue Dares or Oasim-i-Kants BirtH AND Dear 
Fayzi’s chronogram! gives 2 Rabi‘ Il, 988 A.H. as the date of Kahi's 


death; and the Tabagat-i-Akbart says, Vol. I, p. 485, Caleutta ed. 1951, 
that Kahi had attained the age of 120 years: 


wee pe hee meen 8 MW wile 


“It is generally believed,” says the Haft Iglim, “ that Kahi’s age was 
110 years wherefore he used to remark with humour that he was ten 


1. Diwan-t-Fay21, Bankipore Library MS No. 261 {. 354 a: 
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years younger than God:” 
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Though all the three copies of the Heft Iglim, the India Office MS No. 
19 Ethe 724 {. 502b, the Asafiyva State Library, Hyderabad, MS No. 4605 
f. 385a and the Asiatic Society of Bengal MS, give the same reading, it is 
certain that the last figure should be two | #2 | instead of ten [ « | 
for the point of humour does not lie in an aged poet calling himself 
nearly as old as God but in the apposite citation by the centenarian 
Kahi of the Sufi aphorism: | am younger than God by two years,’ 
apropos of which writes the Muntakhabwt-T awarikh, text, Vol. IIL, p. 236:! 


“On the day Sultan of Saplak saw Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi he 
asked him his age, whereupon Kahi replied: * [am two years youngei 
than Ged. Sultan said: * My dear sir, I took you to be two years 
older: you are rot disclosing your true age.” It may be noted that 
as Mulla Oasim-i-Kahi was a great plegiarist he probably borrowed 
this speech from Shaykh Bayazid of Bustam who said: * 1 am 
younger than my Lord by two years, meaning in two qualities, those 
of self-existence and omnipotence, for a creature may display all 
divine attributes and qualities except these two.”* 


However, according to the best of evidence, Kahi was 120 or 110 
years of age; and so was born in 868 or 878 A.H. But this is not the only 


approach to Kahi's age, for “in his fifteenth year,” writes the [aff 
Ighiim, ** Kahi had the privilege of meeting Jamis” cde wie e253 524 

Ply pele em lee Ug. And the Muntakhab says: ** Kabhi remained a 
heretic and a Manichaean all his life though he had the advantage 
of associating with the Shayvkhs of former days and of living in the age 
of the Master, Mawlawi Jami: 


eiiije ‘ 


&) we re 9 oy ? = Ses tia Ww b+) CT ane hee ws Ae 
al Ne 
‘ { ' 
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Now even if this interview took place in the last year of Jami’s life 7... 
898, Kahi then beirg in his fifteenth year, he would be at least 105 years 
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of age at the time of his death in 988. Therefore the two statements, 
that Kahi was 120 or 110 years of age and that he met Jami in his 15th 
year, are corroborative; and the inevitable conclusion is that Kahi 
who died on 2 Rabi’ Il, 988 was born in 868 or 878 A.H. and met Jami 
in 883 or 893 A.H. Also of the two dates of birth, 868 or 878 A.H., 
the older date is preferable, not because it makes the old Kahi older 
but because Nizamu’d-Din Ahmad who belonged to Akbar’s court 
must be deemed a better authority than Amin Ahmad-i-Razi who was 
a casual visitor to India. Finally no person could have attained the 
age of 120 years unless he had good physique and this inference is 
confirmed by the explicit statement of the Haft Iqlim that Kahi was a 
champion runner and pugilist: “* though well-read, he was a_pugilist 
and he would repeatedly fight single-handed ten or even twenty persons 
at a time and yet be victorious. And in running he excelled many 
runners of his times.””! 


‘ 4 Ys 
02 > BSNS ace 
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AYYID Najmu’d-Din Muhammad Abu'l-Qasim-i-Kahi! was born 

c. 868 at Mian Kal. a hilly tract between Samarqand and 
Bukhara.* In 883 A.H. he visited Jami and was consequently 

in Herat, for Jami resided in Herat. Then he came to Kabul where 
he remained so long, probably for half-a-century, that he calls himself 


a Kabuli: 


“ 4 a x ‘ , 4 . hak 2 
Se~ Oi an, ~) =!) bs om ant 


Kahi, thou art the nightingale of the meadows of Kabul: thou 
art not a kite nor a raven to go to India. 


The Haft Iqliim says that Mirza ‘Askari: gave Kahi in Badakhshan 

treasures amounting to eighteen crores all of which he distributed 

among the poor and the needy; but there is nothing to indicate that 

‘Askari who was born to the Emperor Babur ¢. 921 A.H. ever governed 

Badakhshan or possessed such treasures as Croesus might have envied. 
Kahi remained a confirmed bachelor all his life: 


‘ ! 
Peo 8 Anew awn ox ° 5 a A ‘ 2 Bo ~e. 
3 us _ 44 ~~ j y ew "e - 
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The bride of the world is not a match for Kahi-- wherefore | 
have remained single all my life, like Jesus. 


But though he resisted the temptation to marry, he succumbed to the 
lure of visiting India. For in the carly years of the reign of Mirza Shah 
Hasan Arghun, ruler of Sind from 930 to 962 A.H." there came to 
Sind the eminent mystic Mir Hashim Kirmani, surnamed Shah 
Jahangir, whose paternal ancestor was the saint Shah Qasim Anwar, 
and the maternal, the saint Shah Nitmatullah Wali: and to meet Mir 
Hashim Kirmani, Kahi went to Bakkar. Accordingly the sequence of 
events is: Shah Hasan comes to the throne of Sind in 930 AH. 
then comes Kirmani to Sind in the early vears of Shah Hasan’s reign :® 


1. Haft Iglim, India Office MS No. 49 Ethe 


Blochmann . translateon 
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Mir Hashim Kirmani, surnamed Shah Jahangir, came from 
Khurasan to Sind in the early years of the reign of Mirza Shah 
Hasan;' and remained there. 


then comes Kahi:* 


phew ins tery Ae! S 2h -> pmol. AL oe aw 2 OO ‘ o > 


In Bakkar, Kahi waited on Hashimi Kirmani known as Shah 


Jahangir from whose company he derived much spiritual 
advantage, 


whence the inference that Kali was in Bakkar about 935 A.H. 


How long Kali and Kirmani were together in Bakkar is uncertain. 
In 940 Kirmani was at Tattah where he completed his Mazharwl-Athai 
and dedicated it to Shah Hasan:* and in 946 he set out for the Hijaz 
and was slain en route by brigands near Kij Mukran.* Therefore, as 
Kahi came to Sind ¢. 935 anc as the purpose of his visit was to improve 
his knowledge of mysticism® by meeting a super-mystic, Kahi must have 
remained in Sind for a few years. Therefore circa 940, Kahi was at 
Somnath: “at the gate of Somnath,” says he, “ an elderly Hindu was 
reciting this verse which [| learnt from him: * the outcome of life is no 
more than the three words —1 was raw, became mature and was burnt. ~® 


>> ee o § ae 4 - et med Oe tA 
Uv / / 
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The Hindu was in fact quoting Rumi in whose works the verse appears 
in three forms: firstly, according to Kahi’s version which is also the 
version of Shibli;? secondly, as:" 


1. In the Vabagat-t- tAban, Vol. TL, Pt. UD, Cal 
evidence of the Jarthh-t-Ma‘ sw and of th 
name was Hasan 


Haj! Iglim, India Office MS No. 49) Bathe 


Va charu'l- Athar, Br. Mus. MS. Add 6631 a 
col. BO2b-805.a : 


Notice that the ruler’s name is Shah Hasan and not Shal 


tr. BL. De, Vol. TE, Pe. Ul, p 785, Cal. 1999 
1] arthh-t- Ma’ swum, p. 206 
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ii. Notwithstanding the complet 


is biow alii seems to have remained in Gujarat from 
O56 A yr | has a essed poems to the two Gujarat rulet 
Sultan Bal r-] : ruled) from 93! > and Sultan 
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Sultan of the realm of 
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Kali saw the sea for the first time when he came to Somnath and 
he very naturally speaks of his ship of good fortune touching the shore 
of happiness. Only in two other places does Kahi use the word * ship’ 


Lhe ship of my good fortune will steer tO 


Sby> : we i 
land through the sea of sorrow, if the 


y S 
tar of ascendancy becomes my cuide 
for a right. 


Don't drift in all directions like a hip 
circle round thyself? like a miill-stone 


and perhaps those lines were also composed in Gujarat. However it is 
psychologically interesting that Kahi should have drawn his imagery 
from the sea in an ode addressed to Sultan Bahadur who ruled over a 
maritime province. Also the word * Ghazi, * Champion of Islam,’ 
is not used as a hyperbole, for Sultan Bahadur was repeatedly at war 
against the Rajputs: in 1532 he took Raisin from Silahdi after 700 
ladies including the lovely Durgadevi had burnt themselves and that 
‘harvest of roses had been reduced to ashes.”"' Similarly on 8 March 
1535 Sultan Bahadur took Chitor after many ladies led by Karnavati 
had performed * jauhar’ and sacrificed their lives.? 

The odes of Kahi show that though the poet is lavish in the use of the 
word * Sultan,’ he has called only three of his patrons, Sultan Bahadur, 
Sultan Mahmud and Akbar by the title of * Ghazi. -And if Sultan 
Bahadur and Akbar deserved this tithe so did Sultan Mahmud III 
who fought the Portuguese from 953 to 955/1546-1548. He tried to 
recover the port of Diu but in the first assault on the fort on 24 June 
1546 he lost his general Khwajah Safar and 2000 men; and in the second 
assault on 10 November, Rumi Khan and 1500 men together with 40 
heavy and 160 light guns. When Joao de Castro entered Goa in triumph, 
his Muslim prisoners taken at Diu followed him in chains; so Queen 
Catharine of Portugal said that “he had conquered like a Christian 
and triumphed like a heathen.” In 1547 Joao de Castro attempted to 
land near Broach but Sultan Mahmud had assembled 150,000) men 
and 80 guns and de Castro after looting and destroying some ports 
sailed off to Goa. In 955/1548 a treaty put an end to these hostilities.“ 

It is unfortunate that Kahi should have chosen to ignore the military 
exploits of his three ghazi patrons: in the many odes on Akbar, for 
example, there is no mention of the Emperor's brilliant conquests. 
Kahi'’s interest centred in the civilian activities of his military patrons; 
and even as he has correctly reported Akbar’s fondness for elephants, 
he has laid stress on Sultan Mahmud’s love of women: * may thy 
gatherings never be devoid of beautiful damsels even for a moment so 
long as beauty casts a spell and love-making exists."” How apposite is 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. U1. p 128 and Commissariat, /fistory of Gujarat | 
Cambridee History of India, Nol. UL. p. 330 
lhid., pp. 340-341 
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this prayer for a prince who in 956/1549 had moved his capital to 
Mahmudabad and opencd there a * Deer Park’ six miles in area. At 
each corner of the Park was a pavilion and by the side of the pavilion, a 
bazaar, and in every shop of the bazaar, a fairy-like damsel who sold 
intoxicants and aphrodisiacs. In many retired corners of the Park 
fine gardens were laid out with the tree-trunks encased in brocade and 
the branches covered with satin. In these retreats, with his deer-eyed 
mistresses, the Sultan indulged in all the lusts of an Oriental Prince.! 

If Kahi remained in Gujarat from 940 to 956 (and these dates are 
nearly certain for on the one hand some time must be allowed to enable 
Kahi to become the protege of Sultan Bahadur who died in 943 A.H. 
and on the other, Sultan Mahmud’s amours would hardly have been 
mentioned but for the opening of the Deer Park in 956), why has he 
not alluded to Humayun’s invasion of Gujarat which lasted from 2] 
Shawwal 941 to 3 Zil-Hijjah 942/25 April 1535 to 24 May 1536? 
May be Kahi’s policy of taking no cognizance of military feats extended 
itself even to the exciting events of 942-943 when Humayun won and 
lost a whole province in 13 months and 13 days but | am more inclined 
to detect an echo of Humayun’s invasion in the following ode on ‘Askari :* 
The Emperor of the times, the monarch S39, Ole 2 «4 

of the age, the Sultan of the epoch, 
the king of religion, Shah ‘Askari. preG hee M2 Ppwm pt )Uahn 
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for Kahi calls ‘Askari, who was appointed Humayun’s viceroy of Gujarat 
in 942 A.H. with his headquarters at Ahmadabad, ‘an Emperor,’ and 
‘Askari was actually meditating his own proclamation as king of 
Gujarat! * 

However, after remaining in Gujarat from 940 to 956, Kahi 
returned to Kabul. The /a/ft Iqlim says that Kahi came to India from 
Bakkar during the reign of Akbar: 


4 4 
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But this statement is erroneous for the contemporary Bayazid Biyat in 
his History of Humayun and Akbar, composed in 999 A.H., gives a list of 
royal employees who came with Prince Akbar from Kabul to India in 
961 A.H.° and in that list occur the names of Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi 
and his sister’s son, Mir Qasim Diwanah:* 


1. Commissariat, //istory of Gujarat, p. 427. 

2. Diwan-i-hahi 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol. U1, p. 333 
Haft Iqlim, India Office MS No. 49 f£. 902b 
Ihe date is given by the chronogram Ss 9 cud 9 date w hose 
numerically is 961 


Bayazid Biyat, History of Humayun and Akbar, py 185, Cal. ed. 194] 
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So much for Kahi’s first journey to India, ie., Sind and Gujarat 
which lasted from c. 935 to c. 956 A.H. 


Were THE Ruters Gr Gujarat PATRONS oF Kani? 


It will be noticed that the main feature of Kahi’s first journey to 
India is his residence in Gujarat during the reigns of Sultan Bahadur 
and Sultan Mahmud IIL. Curiously enough there is no external 
evidence to show that Kahi was ever in Gujarat, and if the rulers of 
Gujarat were not the patrons of Kahi, the whole edifice of my 
argument falls to pieces. My identification, therefore, of the Gujarat 
rulers as patrons of Kahi needs a closer scrutiny. 

Considering the period of Kahi, the choice lies between the 
following Bahadurs: 

1. Bahadur Khan Nuhani, ruler of Bihar from 927 to 935 A.H. 
During the last three years of his reign he styled himself Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. 

Sultan Bahadur, usurper of Bengal, 965 AH. (Muntakhab, 
text Il, p. 25 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, 932-943 A.H. 
Bahadur Khan, jagirdar of Banaras, 964-974, brother of 
Khan Zaman. 

and the following Mahmuds: - 

1. Sultan Mahmud of Multan, 904-931 A.H. (| 7Tabaqgat-i-Akbari, 
Eng. tr. p. 806) 

2. Mahmud Khan Nuhani, fought under Prince ‘Askari at Ghagra 
in 936 A.H. and received a jagir of 24 lakhs of rupees in 
Bengal. (Banerji, //umayun Badshah, Vol. U1, p. 38) 

Sultan Mahmud Shah Ghiyathu’d-Din, usurper of Bengal who 
maintained 10,000 concubines and died at Kahalgaon in 944 
A.H. (Banerji, Humayun Badshah, Vol. 11, p. 208 
Sultan Mahmud III of Gujarat 943-961 A.H. 

. Sultan Mahmud, ruler of Bakkar 962-982 A.H. | Tahaqat-i- 
Akbari, Eng. tr. pp. 784-786) 

For the final identification there are three definite clues: (a) Kahi 
was at Bakkar in the early years of the reign of Shah Hasan Arghun 
(Haft Iglim) and that reign began in 930 A.H. ( Tabagat-i-Akbari, Eng. 
tr. p. 782 n. 3); (b) Kahi was at Somnath in Gujarat; and (c) Kahi left 
Kabul for India in 961 A.H. in the company of Prince Akbar. 

Now as there is no indication that Kahi visited the Panjab before 
going to Bakkar in the early years of Shah Hasan’s reign, for he himself 
says: “* 1 am neither a kite nor a raven to go to India,” and as there is 
no information that Kahi visited Bihar or Bengal at any period of his 
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life, therefore the ruler of Multan, Sultan Mahmud, who died in 93] 
A.H. and the Bahadurs and Mahmuds of Bihar and Bengal are ipso facto 
eliminated. Thus the choice is restricted to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat 
and Bahadur Khan on the one hand; and to Sultan Mahmud III of 
Gujarat and Sultan Mahmud of Bakkar on the other. 

Phat Khan Zaman whose takhallus was * Sultan’ and his brother 
Bahadur Khan whose takhallus was * Bahadur’ were the patrons of 
Kahi is incontrovertible: they are mentioned four times in the Duean-i- 
Aahi unambiguously as Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan: 


Ihe Sultan of the ave, Khan Zaman, oy 
kine of the earth -may the earth and 
the ave remain loval to him! 
The Khan son of the Khan of the times, 
the brave king, Sultan, the sight of 
whose facial beauty is a garden full of 


roses to me, 

Phe just Bahadur Khan, a king with the 
pomp of Jamshid, whose regime is 
happier than the reign of Solomon. 


The sky of bounty, Bahadur, the vreat 
Khan, in Whose regime who cares to 


peak ol the mine or the sea 


Though in these four clear references to the two Khan brothers, there ts 
much high praise, it is noteworthy that the word * Ghazi? is nowhere 
used. Now as Ghazi is an important tithe which, in his extant odes, 
Kahi withholds from Prince ‘Askari, the Emperor Humayun and 
sometimes even from the great Akbar, it is fairly obvious that in 
the following verse: 


Lhe sky of benevolence, Sultan Bahadur, 
the kine, the Ghazi: may the sun of 
his government remain over our head 
and never recede therefrom! 


With the emphasis on * Ghazi, the patron is neither Sultan, 7.¢., Khan 
Zaman, nor Bahadur, ve., Bahadur Khan but an altogether different 
person, Sultan Bahadur-i-Ghazi; and since Kahi was definitely at 
Somnath, who else could this Sultan Bahadur-i-Ghazi be but Sultan 
Jahadur, ruler of Gujarat? 

As for the two Mahmuds, Kahi was at Bakkar in the early vears of 
the reign of Shah Hasan Arghun circa 9359 ACH... while in 961 he was in 
Kabul: therefore if the patron Mahmud Khan-i-Ghazi: 


QM God. may the Sultan of the realm of 


piritual r¢ lit \Johmued Khan-1 


(shazsi. remain for ever in the zenith of 


eminence 


riginal, Khan-i-Zaman 
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The gnostics say that the Sultan is the 
Shadow of God (on Earth), that is, 
reality has appeared in a_ figurative 
sense. 


May his gathering never lack fair-faced 
damsels even for.a moment so long as 


love-making and the charm of beauty PO RS Ce PP aa. S 


add: —*> oh sk 


4 


remain upon the planet! 


is identified as the ruler of Bakkar whose reign commenced in 962 A.H. 
Tabagqat-i-Akbani, Eng. tr. p. 784) it follows that Kahi revisited Bakkar 
afier coming to India in 961 A.H. And this is most improbable for 
the second period cf Kahi’s life in India can be studied in detail; 
and all the external and internal evidence shows that Kahi’s time was 
spent in Agra, Delhi, Jawnpur and Banaras between 961 and 988 A.H. 
On the other hand, if Sultan Mahmud is identified as the ruler 
of Gujarat, everything fits in, namely (a) the use of the titles ‘Ghazi’ and 
‘Shadow of God on Earth’ which suit the ruler of Gujarat far more 
than a petty ruler of Bakkar; (b) the reference to love-making, for 
though all Oriental rulers have loved women, Mahmud II] from 956 
onwards was “the ne’er-lust-wearied Antony;” and (c) continuity of 
dates, for Sultan Bahadur ruled Gujarat from 932 to 915 and Mahmud 


ILI from 943 to 961 A.H. 
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AHI was an extraordinarily many-sided person: at once a mystic 
and a pugilist; an ascetic and an athlete; a musician, poet 
and wit; a member of Akbar’s Divine Faith and a panegyrist 

of the Prophet; fond of puns, dogs and darwishes; impoverished by his 
generosity, slandered by the orthodox: patronized simultaneously by 
rival patrons and remembered by posterity not as the most long-lived 
poet of his time but as the author of two chronograms both of which are 
ncorrect, 

On his return to Kabul trom Gujarat and Sind, Kahi culogized 
Humayun in a fine ode on the astrolabe! and became a court-poet. 
The ode has perished but a chronogram on Mulla Farrukh who died in 
the presence of his lady-love in 956 A.H. has survived: 

Mulla Farrukh hose cup was full to the 
brim, died in his lady-love’s presence 
intoxicated with vriet. 

On his tombstone, a fairy-laced damsel 


inscribed * barrukh the madman’ a 
the date of his death. 


The date and cause ol death and the name of the deceased are 
compressed,in two words: Farrukh-i-Diwanah. It is a neat chronogram 
but the name and epithet are homonymous,* for there was the 
contemporary Amir Farrukh-i-Diwanah who went with Husayn Khan 
and Subhan Quli to Gadha Muktesar to capture [brahim Husayn Mirza 
in 980 A.H.4 


However in 961 A.H. Kahi was put on the staff of Prince Akbar 
and came with the royal party to India. All court-poets have something 
to say of their patrons but in the extant Diwan-i-Aahi there is no reference 
even to the reconquest of India, unless it be in the words * Emperot 
Humayun ” contained in the following lyric :° 


3 
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When Kahi produces gems in praise of 
= 3 
those ruby lips, his hidden pearls 
prove worthy of the ears of kinys. 


Especially as king Humayun is the 
emperor of the countries of the spirit 
may the world) remain enamoured 
of him tll the Day of Judement! 


and in the threnody:! 


Humayun, that kine of the realm of 
spiritual) reality, like unto whom an 
Emperor none can recollect, 


Had a sudden fall from the roof of hi 
palace whereby his precious life was 
cut short. 


Kahi composed the obituary chronogram 
* Kine Humayun fell from the roof” 


962 6 2bs! »\ 


4 


Kahi must have subsequently revised this threnody for in Jawhar’s 
version it consists of 5 couplets? instead of 3, the first four being entirely 
different. 


King Humayun, that sun of univer 
bounty. 


When the basis of his government had 
been securely laid, the duration of hi 
lile was cut short 


Like the world-illuminatiny sun he lett 
his high abode to set at the time of 
evening prayer. 


In the eyes of his subjects the world grew 
dark; and alt public and official life was 
disorganized 


Kahi composed the obituary chronogram 
*Kine Humayun fell from the roof.” 


962 ** >\3 y) elect Use 


The last hemistich of the threnody: “* King Humayun fell from. the 

roof” is a chronogram viving the cause and date of Humavyvun’'s death 

but neither the cause nor the date is precisely correct, for Humayun 

fell not from a roof but down a flight of steps, and died not in 962 but in 
963° A.HL.: 

“On 7 Rabi I 963 A.H. Humayun had ascended to the roof of 

the library (built in the fortress of Dinpanah in Delhist and as he 


that 


4. Bada unis Munta 
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was coming down he heard the call to prayer. In deference to the 
call he sat down on the second flight of steps and as he rose, his foot 
slipped and he rolled down to the ground and died on 15 Rabi‘ I 
963 A.H.” 
Further, the chronogram is not even original, for on 5 Safar 961 A.H. 
the poet Havyrati fell from his house and “ he fell from the roof in the 
month of Safar” is the anonymous chronogram of the poet's death :! 


When | inquired the date of his death, 
they said: “ he fel! from the roof in 


99 ee « 
the month of Safar. 961“ 


But whether correct or incorrect, original or imitative, a single hemistich: 
‘*Aing Humayun fell from the roof * made Kahi famous in a day: 
many distinguished historians, for example, Hasan-i-Rumlu,* Jawhar,* 
Nizamu’d-Din Ahmad, Bada’uni,® Abu’l-Fazl,® *Abdu’l-Baqi? and the 
Emperor Jahangir® have quoted the chronogram; eminent Orientalists 
have applauded it, for Professor Browne says that the chronogram ** is 
unusually natural, simple and appropriate “* and Mr. ©. N. Seddon 
speaks of it as “* one of the best chronograms we have ;"!" but amongst 
all these scholars, ancient and modern, only Abu'l-Fazl oflers the 
comment :!! 

“In buildings (which are begun in one year and finished in 

another) an error of a year or two may be condoned but not in 

obituary notices.” 
A wrong chronogram misleads a contemporary historian, Hasan-i- 
Rumlu, who composed his Ahsanwt-Tawankh in 985 A.H. to accept 


962 A.H. as the date of Humayun’s death and a scribe converts Kahi 
to Gahi: 


Bankipore Catalogue of Persian MSS, Vol. UL, p. 143 
fhsanu t- Tawarikh, ed. Seddon, 1931, text, Vol. 1, 
lazkwatul-Waqi'at, ‘Aligarh University MS f, 126b 
1 abagat-1-Akhan, Vol. U p. 84 

Muntakhabu't- Tawartkh, text, Vol. T, p. 406 

tkhar- Namah, Cal. 1877, Vol. 1, p. 35 

Va athir-i-Rahim, text, Vol. 1, p. 611 

T uzuk-t-Jahangiri, ‘Aligarh ed. 1864, p. 17. 

1 Literary History of Persia, Vol. IN 

fhsanu't- lawarikh, ed. Seddon 

tkhar-- Namah, Vol. 1, p. 358 


The text that follows is from the Ahsanu’t- Tawarikh, ed. Seddon, sub anna, 92, Vol. I, p. 392 
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whereupon Professor E.G. Browne also gives 962 A.H. as the year of 
Humayun’s death but emends Gahi! to Qasim: 
* My text has Gahi which | have ventured to emend to Qasim: ” 


ia ; , ' 7? : x | ; 
od) av Dlawe MH & -) ~) Te he +] myo G 


4 


~~ 
The emendation however is unacceptable to Mr. Seddon :° 


“Gahi (Kahi ?) seems clearly a place name: perhaps of some 

village near Samarqand.” 
Kahi, however, is neither the name of a village nor of a fort wherein he 
was born: it is just ‘straw’; and | have no doubt that the takhallus 
was adopted by Kahi out of sheer humility and not because in his youth 
he had once appeared in an asinine role and carried a sack of straw on 
his back at the bidding of a ‘Turk.* 

But to proceed. A year later, on 11 Zil-Hijjah 964 A.H., there 

occurred at Mecca the death of Humayun’s brother, Kamran:! 


we Ad Sad leila “45 2.5 8 Cy: sy) Ata doemll Os 48d; x2; 


0d 
. rs J oe) mm 4. 
— — 


and Kahi produced another famous and equally incorrect chronogram :° 


Kamran-—-and there was none better than 1, ALIS 4S oY! 
he to wield the sceptre ol royalty bs : 


Went from Kabul to the Ka‘bah, where 
he yielded up his soul to God and his 
earthly remains to the earth 


Kahi composed the obituary chronogram 


* King Kamran died in the Ka‘tbah.”’ 


- 


965 ‘*s. ‘ - Lak 


In both chronograms the diflerence is of one year: that was short and 
this is long and the long chronogram is made longer by Professor 
Mahfuzw’l-Haq in his Diwan-i-hamran —® 3» 40S Ol_p acs —which 
gives 967; and by the editor of Bada’uni’s Muntakhabw t-Tawarikh’ 

36 aa OLE acol which gives 969 and which Mr. Ranking 
counts as 968." However, it is a relief to find a court-poet speaking of 
an ex-king as the fittest person for the throne, and Humayun who had 
finally triumphed over Kamran was now in his grave and not likely to 
be disturbed in his sleep by his court-poet’s freedom of speech. 


] 1 Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV. nn. 1, p. 170 
4 fhsanu't- lawarikh, ed. Seddon, text, Vol. lyn. 6, p. 281 
s. ‘tl vafatu’l-* Ashiqin, Bankipore Lib. MS No. 686 f. 623b 


diy 2» dy aca > gh 9 Crm Lo wix [sic] 


wake aes _ JI © dle Gam ) 
J . ’ aa 7 * 


lartkh-t-Furishtah, Vol. 1, p. 441 \lso Muntakhabu't-Tawarikh, text I 
Lucknow MS of the Drean-i-Aahi 

Vizamearh ed p Ww) 

Text, Vol Ip 152 

English tr. of the Muntakhabu't-lawarikh, Vol. 1, n. 3, p 





THE SECOND PERIOD OF KAHES LIFE 
KaAHI IN JAWNPUR AND BANARAS 


Kahi’s life during his second visit to India can be studied with 
reference both to time and space. He did not live firstly in Banaras 
and Jawnpur in the company of Bahadur Khan and Khan Zaman and 
then in Agra, the Imperial Capital, as alleged by the Haft /qlim:' 

‘ elt | > } ine py 3d) lay! 
; ) ; J wy | 


I cole ehleds! od! a y! ;! 


At first he lived long in Banaras as he was fond of Bahadur Khan, 
brother of Khan Zaman. Subsequently he lived in Agra where 
he died. 

On the contrary, during the first decade of Akbar’s reign, he wa 

sometimes in the East (7.e., Banaras and Jawnpur) and sometimes in the 

West (i.e., Agra and Delhi) as he himself states: 

Destiny take me sometimes to the East, 

sometimes to the West. 


Pulled hither and thither, IT) wonder 
where Fate and Destiny will push me = 
eventually. sane 


oo 


Among the celebrities of the early years of Akbar’s reign were the 
two brothers Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan. On Friday 10 Muhar- 
ram 964 A.H. ‘Ali Quli defeated Hemu near Panipat and received the 
title of Khan Zaman: “ next to Bayram the restoration of the Mughal 
dynasty may be justly ascribed to him.” Jawnpur became the jagir 
of Khan Zaman and Banaras the headquarters of his brother Bahadur. 
At this time the celebrated poet, Ghazali of Meshed, was in the Deccan: 
Khan Zaman sent him a thousand rupees and invited him to Jawnpur:* 


© Ghazali, I adjure chee by the king of a ou S5e sl 
Najaf (‘Ali) to come to the slaves of 


the peerless God. 

Since there (in the Deccan) thou hast not 
been assessed at thy proper value, take 
heed or rather, take thy head and 
come. 


The head of Ghazali is the letter * whose numerical value is 1000 
wherefore * take thy head” ‘e., ‘take the thousand rupees of travelling 
allowance’ and come. 

_ About the same time also Bahadur Khan came to Jawnpur and with 
him was Kahi. The two poets, Ghazali and Kahi, soon struck up a 
friendship and a contemporary record of the graceful verses they 
exchanged when the genuineness of their friendship was questioned has 


1. India Office MS No. 49/Ethe 724 1. 02h 


) 


2. Bada’uni’s Muntakhabu't- Tawarikh, text, Vol. TU, p. 170, Cal. ed. 1869 
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been preserved in the Na/faiswl-Ma’athir,' compiled between 973 and 
982 A.H. by ‘Alau’d-Dawlah, brother of Mir ‘Abdu’l-Latif, preceptor 
of Akbar: . 

Ol.) Ola \ S54 L > g- "yl jo L osc )- (5 ) tere) a5 3 )- 

4) di! Oh km vr ‘aed eal aS Jl ad I (#5 ja~v US 9 Ol) ou re es SK - gen wh. yoo 


* au) Arend je » oom SnD Sp Cle hee at | gn day lone 8 re 


0 5! (ee Z 5 
awd 62) ~ + § Te de ws — a j° 


alban tm! pe ot pel am 26 


When Mawlana Kahi was with Bahadur Khan in Jawnpur, 
Mawlana Ghazali used to pay frequent visits to Khan Zaman. One 
night Khan Zaman said to Kahi: “ it is the belief of people that you 
> tye disparagingly of Ghazali; I wish you would enlighten me as to 
in 


e truth of the matter.” Thereupon Kahi said in impromptu verse: 
Kahi, I am like Ghazali the king of the domain of poetry 
wherefore I am praised in every assembly. 
They ask of me: * who is Jami and who is ‘Ali Shir |Nawa’i] ?’; 
and | reply: *‘ Ghazali is Jami and I am ‘Ali Shir.’* 
Ghazali at once returned the compliment: 
O Kahi, the world hath no subtle-minded poet like unto thee; 
no person with the gift of expression like unto thee. 
Thou hast enticed me by thy verses: there is no straw like me, 
nor Straw-catching amber like unto thee. 
But the poet Bayazi condemned the invidious comparison: 
Kahi and Ghazali, those two drunken fools, have been slandering 
Jami and Nawa’i. 
There has been nobody like them in the world: what a man of 
straw is Straw |[Kahi|] and what a dog is Ghazali! 


This then is the earliest reference to Kahi’s life in Jawnpur when in the 
newly-created jagir, Bahadur Khan was still living with his brother at 
Jawnpur and had not yet shifted his residence to Banaras. As for the 
oldest reference, Kahi says: “ don’t feel proud, O Kahi, if Hasan came 
to the assembly of Khusraw and praised your poetry:” 


1. Rare MS copy in the Rampur State Library, f. 132b. 
2. The celebrated Turkish poet, premier of Herat and patron of Jami, died 906 A.H. 
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The Khusraw, introduced for the sake of congruity, as the poets Amir 
Khusraw, d. 725 A.H. and Hasan of Delhi, d. 738 were contemporaries, 
is either Akbar or Khan Zaman but Akbar is ruled out, for the Emperor 
would not have been mentioned so casually as Khusraw. As for Hasan, 
he must have been a person of importance, since Kahi felt elated by his 
tribute, and on good social terms with Khan Zaman. | am, therefore, 
inclined to identify Hasan as Hasan Khan Patani, governor of Rohtas, 
who had been signally defeated by Khan Zaman in 971 A.H., had 
entered Akbar’s service but had later deserted the Emperor to become 
a friend of his erstwhile enemy, Khan Zaman, now in open revolt 
against Akbar. As a conciliatory measure; Akbar sent Mun‘im Khan 
to interview Khan Zaman. The meeting took place at Baksar in 973 A.H. 
but as Khan Zaman suspected treachery he did not come alone: 
“ Hasan Khan Patani, Sulayman Mankali and Kala Pahar, officers of 
the Afghans, were with him.”’! 


S39) (Ob; O&) YY be 
L OER Gla clLl 5! jk. YB» s+ lee 9 


v 


ws Oe oO - >) Aas (Oke a0-4) QL Qe S3-) 


The conference yielded some measure of success and Khan Zaman sent 
his mother as a hostage to court. It is therefore not only possible to 
identify the dramatis personae, namely Khusraw (Khan Zaman) and 
Hasan (Hasan Khan Patani) but even to date Kahi’s ghazal, for as 
Khan Zaman and Hasan Khan Patani were on amicable terms only 
circa 973 A.H., the lyric was composed in 973. Kahi, therefore, was at 
Jawnpur in 973 A.H. 

The historian Bada’uni gives a list of holy men of the reign of Akbar 
but the saint of the times, Sang-i-Khara or Granite who died in 966 A.H.: 
Sang-i-Khara, who had an eye only for oy a= Gye Ke ol) Gs 

truth and used to receive the Beatific 


Vision all night in his dreams, was the 
saint of the times. 


Vy Ve nt el SAL Sl ge 2 


That jewel of a heart from the mine of | 
spiritual reality was never (properly 


displayed and is now a buried treasure. 


“4 Sy uw? 


sy 2 3 


Wool doi gg Shy AS Ql 


When | sought for a chronogram. of wim jis 3! So gh mil ge 
Sang-i-Khara’s death, it should be ag 
“the heart of the granite,’ |e, a 
jewel] said Reason. 


966 hy erate ble 45 Lark 


does not figure in that list. He must, therefore, have been a saint of 
Jawnpur. Similarly the martyr, Sayyid ‘Asim, killed in action against 
the infidels in 968 A.H.: 
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Sayyid ‘Asim, who had both cavalry 
and infantry, has fallen for the king’s 
sake, slain by infidels. 


4 j 


In this wise has Intellect’ given the oye eS ce gh lig way ld 
chronogram of his death: “ Alas! ‘Asim 968 « .7 1 a 

ede es 7 aca! ah 

has been martyred, Good God! of 2 Oe te age a 


was probably one of Khan Zaman’s lieutenants, for no less than 370 
commanders of Akbar, from commanders of 10,000 to commanders of 
200, are known and Sayyid ‘Asim, the officer of cavalry and infantry, 
is not amongst them. In other words, Kahi was with Khan Zaman in 
966, 968 and 973 A.H. 

Khan Zaman’s victories eventually defeated him: he was frequently 
in revolt but in view of his past services, Akbar continued to grant him 
pardon until on 3 Jumada | 974 A.H. Khan Zaman_ proclaimed 
Muhammad Hakim emperor. Akbar now decided that lenity must be 
set aside: 

To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 

Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
and in the battle at Fathpur on | Zi l-Hijjah 974 the Khan brothers 
were annihilated. Curiously enough all the patrons of Kahi who 
predeceased him met with a tragic end. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat was 
drowned at Diu and all his companions killed on 13 February 1537; 
Mahmud III while he lay on his bed stupefied with wine and drugs 
had his throat cut by his own nephew Dawlat on 15 February 1554; 
Humayun rolled down a flight of steps and stumbled out of life as he 
had stumbled through it in 963/1556; Kamran after having had the 
blinding needle inserted in his eyes 50 times in 960 A.H. and salt 
sprinkled on the wound: (whereupon he lost self-control and said: *O 
God, I have met with my desert; now I hope for Thy mercy’) died as an 
ex-king at Mecca in 964/1557; Prince ‘Askari after escaping from the 
custody of Sulayman Mirza of Badakhshan perished in a valley between 
Syria and Mecca in 9065/1558; Bahadur Khan after he had had a little 
water to drink from’Akbar’s canteen had his head struck off and Khan 
Zaman was so badly crushed by an elephant that it was only 


by 
examining the teeth that the Khan's head could be identified.”! 


Kant IN AGRA AND Dewi 


To serve rival masters is difficult but even as a protege of Khan 
Zaman, Kahi managed to retain his affiliations with the court of Akbar, 
for it was in Delhi apparently that in 969 A.H. he composed a 
chronogram on Khandan’s death: 


Khandan who hailed from Rawzah-i 
Sultan was round and plump like a 
rolling ball. 


1. Bada’uni’s Muntakhad, text, Vol. IT, pp. 97-98 
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He came to India, went to Delhi and was iy jee 9 du! ae Sy 


there quietly consigned to the earth. 
mw bs 


Said a friend, ‘midst sobs and _ tears, 
‘naught can be his chronogram save 
‘Laughter (Khandan) is dead.’ ” 


How could Kahi have known of Khandan’s arrival and quiet funeral 
in Delhi if he were not in Delhi in 969? 
Similarly Khwajah Mu‘azzam, Akbar’s mad maternal uncle, who 
died in 971] A.H. in the fortress of Gwalior:! 
“In this year Khwajah Mu‘azzam killed his wife. The Emperor 
had him kicked and thrashed and he then packed him off to 
Gwalior. In that prison he was released from the prison of life.” 


had * notwithstanding his lameness come from Khayrabad in Oudh 
to visit the ailing Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi, whereupon the Mulla composed 
the following lyric extemporaneously and set it to music at the same 
time,” * 
With coquetry thou didst place thy foot ye yh yp yb > edd Cail 

on my face of supplication:may thy foot 

never be in pain, my gracetul cypress! 

passed the night of separation in 

recalling my union with thee —but the 

tale of my prolonged torture was not 

shortened thereby. 
As Khwajah Mu‘azzam could hardly have visited Kahi at Jawnpur, 
which even a demented uncle of Akbar must have known was enemy 
territory, it is obvious that Kahi was invalided either in Agra or Delhi 
sometime before 97] A.H. 

Similarly, “‘one day Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi was walking in the 
Emperor's garden on. the far side of the Jumna when the poet Sabubi 
met him and said, * Sir, have you heard that Kuhan the Muslim 
convert) died in ‘Iraq?? * May you live long !° replied Kahi.’” 

Kahi’s subtle repartee needs elucidation. In Sanskrit, Kuhana is 
a man’s proper name;! it was borne, for example, by the brother of 
Jayvdarata.? But in’ Perstan, kuhan means * ancient.” Therefore, when 
Sabuhi said: * Have you heard that Kuhan is no more? ’, Kahi replied: 
* May you live long! * Kuhan °* is * no more’ ”’ 7.¢., Kuhan being ancient 
is something non-existent. 


1. Bada’uni’s Muntakhab, text, Vol. I, p. 71. 
2. Ihid., text UN, p. 175: 


9 “a” 4g 4 > J# on! 3 a0, a-\8 We Solel cl) a02 dor 2 Ae 5 » pier >! o> S 9 


3? 


S13? py 
Divtroy re ’ Oxterd, tRaa 


« ancdoillustrisus man was named Kulana 
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Now as according to Fayzi' and Kahi, Sabuhi died in 973 A.H.: 


Alas, Sabuhi drank at the time of the ye Sip ape > 
morning draught, the wine of annihila- = i aha 
tion served by the hand of Death! gee ecaeed 91 O59 UO ee p= 


4 


Round the cup (of wine) his friends > 99 p Avcy Qla 
inscribed, “ wine-drinking Morning 973 v= ' 
Draught (Sabuhi) ” as the date of death. APTI LIAS: 


* * * kK * 


Sabuhi, the Turk, who had no rival in 
poetry, has departed from the world. 


Since he lived like the world’s father, his 


a) ‘pao Je sub aS 
; ” Je Ge OTN ONS 
chronogram is: “ Father Poet. 


973 5 pele” aa ge tbe 
Kahi was accordingly walking in Akbar’s garden at Agra before 973 
Finally Kahi was definitely in Agra in 972 A.H., for when the twins 
Hasan and Husayn were born to Akbar on 3 Rabi’ 1972, Kahi composed 
the ingenious chronogram “ it was in nine hundred and seventy two ”’ 
which gives 972. 
God hath given the King two princes pe 
by those twin buds this garden (of the aes 
. » heen fille : 7 od gs @Niy dear drece 95 Qc 
world) has been filled with a hundred atta! aaa in Vv» 
hues and scents. 
They are the two auspicious planets 
(Venus and Jupiter) come from the 
mansion of exaltation; and now the 
moon is in conjunction with the sun. 
Kahi inquired of the date of their 
appearance; and the Intellect replied: ae ie 
‘it was in nine hundred and seventy > 9 IEAM 9 Aten) 
two.” 


Now as belated congratulations on birth and marriage have little or 
no value, and as Kahi could not have sent his congratulations from 
Jawnpur for the twins lived only one morth,? Kahi was obviously in 


Agra in 972 A.H. 


KAuHI's PorMs on. AKBAR 


The last years of Kahi’s life from 974 to 988 A.H. were spent in 
Agra in the service of his last surviving patron, Akbar. Kahi had seen 
his patrons killed by a patron: he may have wished things done undone 
but there is no politics in Kahi’s diwan, no tears for the vanquished, no 


1. Darean-t-Favci, Bankipore MS No. 261 1. 552 4 


2. Mhbar Namah, U1, p. 257: at» rad fle gt 
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applause for the conqueror. Kahi’s Jalalu’d-Din Muhammad Akbar-i- 
Ghazi: 


The king of the sea and the land, King 
Akbar with the glory of Jamshid: save 
to pray for his prosperity I have no 
other concern in any assembly. 


Jalalu’l-Millat wa’d-Din Shah Akbar-i- 
Ghazi: whoever became his. slave 
acquired both rank and riches. 


Jalalu’d-Din) wa'’d-Dunya Muhammad 
Akbar-i-Ghazi: which lightning stroke 
of his sword does not burn the harvest 
of the enemy ? 


Defender of the Faith, Jalalu’d-Din ‘od Qua. Ol SS last spall In 
Muhammad Akbar: towards the temple ya if ey , 
of his street the kings of the world turn . Sale Qeke ale da! © 
their faces in prayer. 


Though he may appear to be a beggar at 
many doors, Kahi acknowledges no 


king save the King Akbar. 


to whom ten poems are addressed, is obviously a great ruler; but his 

greatness lies in knowing the mysteries of the unknown world; 

The sphere of excellence and bounty, 
Shah Akbar-i-Ghazi, whose heart has 


probed the secrets of the unknown tA 5) 
world. 


Ge wD! ot pS 9 jueed perm 


a! st eet 0 

in his joyous appreciation of life; 

The Emperor, at whose service is the cup 9! epSe Spe £L. AL a5 xia 
of pleasure, bears the name of Jalalu’d- 


. —~ " . a 4 : yo Ind 
Din Muhammad = Akbar-i-Ghazi. g) 2G ae SE n> | det pI Ne 


in hunting black buck with his leopards; 


lo track the antelope, the hunting- 
leopard of the king has become all eyes. 


May Akbar-i-Ghazi ever be the king of 
the world, for like beggars, kings pray 
for his prosperity! 


and in being equally fond of elephants and poets so that poets receive 
golden elephants from his generosity. 


Seeing the fondness of my beloved for 
elephants, I have spent the cash of my 
life on the path of the elephant. 


I) gm OES otis be Ghd b 


Ny eg Ole Aw 23,5 bb ol) Gre 


4 Vv 
Like an elephant I throw dust on my 


head wherever I go, if I do not see my 
mahout on my head, 


. Ate 
a ~~ wv oe oo Fool tiie 
| ‘ . 4 
) Cont ae J) +9 2 Pp a aj y» 


¢ 
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So that my love may wax every moment OLAS Ql 25% 955! ope Gee Updo 
that mahout drives his raging elephant 


| i pew Ail edn. 
we J? 3 


‘ : ‘ 5 
very close to me, ir oo 


want to trumpet like a mad elephant Oho) B® iam atl ee Came bd gree 
all the time so that I may disclose my , eS - eee 
hidden secret. 2 se OF 99 ew YY Yo 


repeat, ‘tis better to hide love: ’tis best cml paige Oley Ge da os KR jb 
to control my tongue like an elephant. ae a : 
oe OL) aslo ar OG Ope 0 4 


4 

At the feet of the king’s elephant (bishop), sta ey at OI LI sk SS ol 
Qasim-i-Kahi laid his face (eastie , wie ~at> ' -T 
this was his final move on the chess- ) FI Oho 9m polon} 99 pm! om 
board of life. 

The king who overthrows elephants — is awl aS | Nest SpA Se “i) Ld ols 

; ~ 

Jalalu’d-Din) Muhammad Akbar —he , 
who bestows golden elephants on his 
poets. 


\, ag WD ggg BRE we ES ee gs 
oS Oe CP bed Ane an 


May the elephant of the sky be under the 9! Qld K&m 2) =» a ok 
goad of his authority so that it may ; ae 
recognize its master, the Lord of ') 
Conjunction. 


> Ol bale i pee Lb 


‘ > 


A poem is called * obligatory ’—,.!;! -when the same word 
is necessarily introduced in every couplet; and for his obligatory 
poem on the elephant, hitherto known only by the three couplets 
cited by Abu’l- Fazl,!’ Kahi received 100,000 tankahs—so says the 
Haft Iglim,? composed only 14 years after Kahi’s death: 


cis ale SF NK oy ad 2 bd oj dapat “alauly 
For his obligatory poem on the elephant he received 100,000 
tankahs. 


This was the second highest cash reward ever paid by Akbar to a poet, 
the highest being the 200,000 tankahs which, according to Bada’uni,* 
were awarded to Khwajah Husayn Marwi for an ode wherein the first 
hemistich of each couplet gives the date of Akbar’s coronation, 963 
A.H., and the second, the date of Jahangir’s birth, 977: 


Praise be to God! For the sake of 
enhancing His Majesty’s pomp and 
glory, a choice pearl has come to the 
shore from the ocean of justice. 


A rose like this was never seen in the 
expanse of the garden: an anemone- 
bud like this never bloomed in the 
field of anemones. 

1. A’in-i- Akbari, Vol. 1, Section on Poets: Kahi 

2. India Office MS No. 49/Ethe 724 f. 502b 


3. Muntakhabu't- Tawarikh, text, Vol. Il, p. 123 iL Wo ati KT WW ga 
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The just, the perfect Muhammad Akbar, 963 Oo! 4+\e 
Lord of the Conjunction —the illustrious 
monarch who pursues his desires 977 
successfully. 
O king, I have brought a string of fine 963 
pearls: as the gift is precious, look at 
it and ‘wear it. 977 
None can offer a better gift than this: 963 
whoever has a better gift. tell him to 
come; tell him to bring the thing he has. 977 
Each one of the verses of Marwi is so 963 
faultless that whichever verse thou 
triest thou wilt) gain thy objective 977 
twice. 


The first hemistich thereof gives the date 963 
of the kine’s coronation; from the 
second, obtain the (date of the) birth of 977 
the Darling of the World 


Not to the Muslim alchemist but to the enthusiast of Mughal poetry 
goes the credit for the transmutation of metals, for by translating tankahs 
as rupees, he has actually ccnverted copper into silver;' and though 
Jahangir’s statement: “in no reign except mine have tankahs been 
coined except of copper; the gold and silver tankahs are my invention,” ? 
is certainly not true as regards the silver tankah, nevertheless it was only 
in copper tankahs that the two poets, Kahi and Marwi, were rewarded 
by Akbar. Writes Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad in his Ahizanah-i-‘Amirah, 
composed in 1177 A.H.: 

AD ded gre Cee! ale my lg! ree re a m=)! 4 > Gt we § 


“4 . ? _ , s 
as e+ - oe woe SO Ce Ae! gm sie Jo 


. “1 < ' . ‘ 
Se . WMA AS etek et Ce eke yeh AXDL ‘ > wow atte 
4 — ‘eS / ° = 4 ‘ 4 


= > hem 43 9) e> AX ude! BO wham Wk & S33 lw ARD saan A) Gas 9) es =o cae! & 
ot — 44 4 
~ 


In the homonymous Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh which is different 
from Bada’uni’s Muntakhabu t-Tawarikh, Mulla Khaki Sirhindi writes 
that 200,000 tankahs, equal to 10,000 Akbari rupees, were paid to 
Khwajah Husayn-i-Marwi. And so I conclude that those tankahs 
were double copper coins which are still in circulation, whereof 20 
are equivalent to a rupee. By this reckoning, 200,000 tankahs equal 
10,000 rupees. 


Kahi, therefore, received Rs. 5,000 but even so, the rewafd was 
enormous-as if the poet had been weighed in silver; for Rs. 5,000 


1. Prof. Ghani, Humayun, p. 150, footnate 

’. Tuzuk-i-Jahangin, *Nligarh ed., p. 17: 
mo? oC 

§. Neval Kishore ed., p. 590 
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was actually the amount given to Sa‘ida-i-Gilani when he was weighed 
in silver by Jahangir’s order in 1027.! 

What other rewards Kahi received from Akbar are unknown. 
According to the Haft Iqlim, Akbar was so pleased with Kahi’s obligatory 
poem on the elephant that he issued standing instructions to pay Kahi 
a thousand rupees whenever he should come to court. But Kahi who 
did not care much for the things of the world never went to court again :” 


— ae * 3 ‘ ] . “Ss! - « ‘ "sy: 
ABD 9p 2545 “Adee: Asgy hie dsl py UY,. Be a set ad Ol}! de 
< . o ° i ° 
PoC 5 r : Ae 4 oe +\ . | 
Gril ow! A» y) ba aw eee >)\s eae Ola peer ep Ga Ww Dp yen; | gs) 9 
- S°& Ws al o> So 3) oe s SAX e Grids , | s SA~s- 


Thereafter an order was issued that whenever the Mawlana 
should come to court he should be given a travelling allowance of 
Rs. 1,000. And so Kahi renounced the Emperor’s service and never 
went to court again, for what he disliked most was the world, so much 
so that if they kept him naked he would not clothe himself, but did 
not mind if they clothed him. 


Akbar’s generosity and Kahi’s unworldliness have both been over- 
stressed for Akbar was too sober-minded to commit himself in advance 
and Kahi could not have boycotted Akbar’s court with ten poems in 
Akbar’s honour. Further, the gift of Rs. 5,000 was not unsolicited, for 
the poet affirms: 


Poetry never proved a profitable venture: pS med ce gti Celt » we |! 
happy the man who makes not poetry rie = ¥ : ee 
his profession. Led g™ 9 Bee Ahad pee AO | gel! | 9 


xe KK K * 
© King, as for my obligatory verses, 


everyone admits that I have been 
threading pearls. 


I do not say: “ * Reward promiscuously! ’ od ale |) 
Reward him whose verses are the . 
best.” 


Srp, a yp 0d Ale 


And even as he desired, Kahi remained the only prize-winner of an 

obligatory poem, for as the bloom of novelty had worn off, Ghazali’s 

imitative performance, wherein not only the elephant but also the lion 

and the cheetah occur in every hemistich,* evoked no material response. 

{QO King] in terror of thy elephant, wl asl til gi no 9 dees bj! 
leopard and lion are the elephant of 


the cloud, the leopard of the sky and 
the solar lion. 


j 


til pt 9 OF “ae 9 pl Li 


1. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, ‘Aligarh ed., p. 240. See my Mughal Poetry, p. 49 et seq. 
2. Haft Iglim, India Office MS No. 49/Ethe 724 £ 502b. 
3. Aulliyat-t-Ghazali, Br. Mus. MS, Add 25023 f. 50a 
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When thou drivest the elephant or with 
the rear of a lion callest the leopard, 
the elephant becomes a mosquito and 
the lion of the thicket, a leopard. 
nless, like the lion’s colour, the elephant Sgt op SBS ol are ly S| J 
is uniform in its dealings with thy ‘ ‘ 
leopard, the elephant’s  gall-bladdet zt3 o> 
will be distilled to jelly through terrot 
of that leonire leopard. 


A= Op Sl ae! ly ei 


Akbar, the Ghazi, after whose elephant, Ail gi nS gare gp bi aw Ce »S | 
leopard and lion, the sky has modelled 
s | a. ue « . P 
its elephant, leopard and lion. Sores te!) A Sm 9 Mam 9 od © p> 


An elephant in strength, a lion in fury, lias > See nd Sie Atm 559) LS 
and a leopard in attack: may the sky ve aye ; . 
be his elephant, the stars (the spots of wil 9 aX 
his leopard, and the sun his lion! 


| Ane 9 > OSL Loe 
. ea” 9 id 


His elephant-driver, leopard-trainer and . = Ty ned g Ob dere 9 OL fS 
lion-tamer have received as a. gift i 
from Fortune, the awe of the elephant, ht Pa 9 5k Rem Sot 
the precision of the leopard and_ the 
majesty of the lion. 


, Ghazali, have composed this poem in JS!4 Gans y de 9 Se or. 


honour of thy elephant, leopard and 
lion: who is there to reply to my i "s P lr nates LoD 
elephant, leopard and lion 


, 


So much for Kahi the courtier and Akbar the king. But material 
considerations alone did not take Kahi to Akbar’s court: there was the 
spiritual attraction of religion or rather irreligion. The latitudinarian! 
Kahi, who followed no particular creed but did as the Ahrari Khwajahs 
do whose formula is: * Be careful in your speech, look where you 
set your foot, withdraw from society, travel when you are at home,”2 
embraced the Divine Faith* and proceeded to make Akbar the god of 
his idolatry. We know that divinity doth hedge a king, that the king 
rules by divine right, that he is the Shadow of God on earth but this is 
not enough for Kahi: he stresses Akbar’s right to divinity and would 
fain call him God but for blasphemy: 


O monarch of beauty, though on all sides, crm ol SIND cp die Gb 2 Io an S 

thou art attended by bevvars, in + ' 
pees arr nt , , 

Qasin-i-Kahi, with his — self-respect, ww GID 9H we So wm 


thou hast a different beevar. 


1 PBaclaoum Vuntakhabu't- Tawartkh, text, Vol. WM iD 1/ S,2 a64)5 9 alell ,.c ae 


' Haft Iqim, Twdia Ottice MS No. 19-6. SU ; aol 406 sham OT 9 accid Mgmt ys Gtk UY, 


> bo® em! 33 S&S db! oud a) ‘> ) bor the word Nlivart Abw ayabs see the *° U/vafatn'l 


Bankipore Lib. MS No. 6860 1 62 $b-b! ba dy Sil ym! Eel ge Soy Sgle a2 Sy 
l pyty i Dia y* 4 15 4 y= 


1. Variant 
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The king of religion, Muhammad Akbar, 
whom with his pomp and glory (jalal), 
I woald fain call another God but for 
blasphemy. 

O God, may the sun of his government 
never decline, for through him the 
world has evolved a new order! - 


Notice the zeal of the neophyte and the play upon * jalal’ which means 
glory but also formed part of Akbar’s name, Jalalu’d-Din. Equally 
pregnant with an inner meaning was the salutation adopted by members 
of the Divine Faith: ** Allahu Akbar ” 7.e., God is great or Akbar is God, 
and the reply: “* Jalla Jalalahu.” Is the parallelism a mere coincidence 
or did the ambiguous salutation also emanate from Kahi’s clear mind ? 


THe Homonymous FARIDUNS 


Among Kahi’s contemporaries were Faridun, Mir Faridun and 
Mirza Faridun Barlas. The first of the trio, the bare and simple Faridun 
who may or may not have been identical with Mir or Mirza Faridun is 
described by Qasim Arslan (died 995 A.H.) as a thief and a plagiarist:% 


Sahmi, Zarifi and Faridun are thieves Ji3}3 Gedo d 9 wb 
. 4 betel 4 a wer 
even as the cat, the jackal and the pe ey ‘ 
monkey are thieves. A2j;2 Ogere 9 Cle Osa 9 4 
Beware of reciting your poetry before Oot Cerge ge Ole! » yl) 
them, for these two or three poets are ee re ae ; 
(rank) plagiarists. Aidj> Operas slo LU an 9s Ls 
The second, Mir Faridun, is more important and figures, firstly, 
in the Diwan-i-hahi; 
Mir Faridun came to pay his respects to 
the Khan: they met and fraternized. 


Thereupon the melodious minstrel sang 
a verse which made the listeners jump 
from their seats: 

£ Friends best realize the value of friendship 
when they meet after long separation.’ 


secondly in the Akbar Namah ;' 


In 980/1573 ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan Khanan sent Mir Faridun 
to placate Majnun Khan and to bring him back. 


and, thirdly, in Bada’uni’s Muntakhabu t-Tawarikh® where the Evil Eye 
which mars all things of beauty has aflected him. 


1, & 2. These couplets are found only in the * l'ra/atu’l-‘ Ashiqin, Bankipore Lib. MS No. 686 f. 624b and 
are not found in the Diuean MS, 

}. Bada’uni’s Muntakhab, text, Vol. UL, p. 24? 

4. Vol. IL, Eng. tr. p. 50, Baptst Mission Press, Calcutta. 3. Text, Vol. HIT, pp. lo5-lo4, 
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Bada’uni says that one of Akbar’s physicians, Sayfu’l-Muluk of 
Damawand, was nicknamed Sayfu’l-Hukama i.e., the Sword of Physicians, 
for he killed more patients than he cured: one of Jami’s grandsons, 
for example, died under his treatment and the patient’s death was 
provided by the chronogram: “ Sayfu’l-Hukama_ killed (him)”’ 
Se) Sela , 970 A.H. Now this Hakim imprudently likened Faridun’s 
face to an anvil, not for its smoothness but for its hardness: 


© Faridun, in my objection to thee, thine - 
immodest face have I likened to an : 
anvil, not for its smoothness but for its 
hardness. 


whereupon, according to the printed text and translation,' Mir Faridun 
replied as follows: 
ana o! res )? Ir »? 
‘A philosopher's tears are .the boast of 
the ass of the angel of Death 
Of him whom I have called the door- 
keeper of the house of misfortune.” 


Seldom has a more corrupt text or translation appeared in print, for the 
Turkish (ishk) -<!* * ass’ has been converted into the Persian (ashk 


Ka! ‘tears; the Turkish _~! * sentinel ’* into su! ; and Gb OY * braggart ’ 
into SY wb Consequently my emended version is: 


An ass in medicine, a braggart, and the Lat * ll Ben! 6SLGY 6 SK KS! 
porter of the gate of Death, whom I 


1 azad cjby3 sd ty ol | 
have called the door-keeper of the al AWD QUjys Ale Conrmaw yo 1) 9! an 


= 


4 


house of calamity. 


Kahi’s Mir Faridun, therefore, is the satirist Mir Faridun, one of the 


attaches of ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan Khanan. 


The third Faridun is Mirza Faridun Barlas, the addressee of a lette: 
of Kahi’s preserved in the Riyazwl-Afkar, Bankipore MS No. 1783 £. 
97a-98b and MS No, 2353 C. R. Supplement, Vol. IL. That Mirza 
Faridun, son of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas who died in 982 A.H., 
was a commander of 500 serving under ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan Khanan 
in Sind in 999 and accompanying Jani Beg to court in LOOL A.H., and 
that he became, in Jahangir’s reign, a commander of 2000 and died at 
Udaypur in 1023 A.H. are well- known facts, but it is only from Kahi’s 


1. Muntakhabu't- Tawartkhh of Bada’uni, translated by Sw W. Haig. p. 30, Vol. IDL, baptist Mission 
Press, Cal 
. Farhane-i-Anand Raj 


2 
3 Thid 
I 


Is e)tgoe slab and sol ts slope 5 therefore 2 See Farhang-i- Anand Raj 


Por poetical reasons there is the dropping of the izatat be aud 
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letter that we get the additional information that Mirza Faridun Barlas 
suffered \amprisonment before 988 A.H. The letter, therefore, is not 
‘without historical significance; nevertheless its real value is literary, 
for;apart from being the only specimen of Kahi’s prose known to us, 
it is full of palindromes like +s and SG; <5 and %» ; JU! and &Y; 
slp and 5k 3 oS and S63; - and ~, ; and compound homonymies 
like Uo 7 jlo syle 5 ote pod = ote 5 yp patel =ols 5 and verbal 
transformations such as SS and SiS»; sa! and cal,-; = and 
and sea, and ce»;—-which are not 


4% 4 


easy to reproduce even in a free translation. 


<2; oy and (5; ee) and 45); 


Kau’s Levrer to Mirza Faripun BARLAS 


| P= Ryazu'l-Afkar, Bankipore MS No. 1783 f. 98a-98b. 

Q = Manthurat, Bankipore MS No. 2353 f. 116b-117a. | 
Qasim-i-Kahi wrote to Mirza Faridun 3 454 Ogujd 2b. | ode S el 
Barlas, when he was in India. F ai 


= TAN pp oy dp aRuwe 


May the Exalted God raise the heights 7 
of your good fortune to the ‘heavens 


7] ' a } ~| ; 
co is as 1 lag ule wh 9%) 


of the Zodiacal Signs and may He ordain lai! =a. 
uw? 


that the stages of your excellence 
keep ascending till the Promised Day! 


After renewing the formalities of etiquette 
and stating the requisites: of devotion 
and _ sincerity, 


your bright mind is aware that wise men acy, 9 fe Oldiwa = aT 8, 
gifted with intelligence and thinkers 1s “el at ofl a* 
who judge aright Ach! lee Gldglia 


ee ee al +3 - 
~ 


. »ge . ly . 4 ‘< . | . w. 
cannot deem the edifice of this unstable 4 ola pte 1) ILE Lio 
world to be a place of dignity and glory, ney’ , 
nor the factory of this pivotless world Ts J 


-S 
—s 
wl 1° asuys 
rs y 
Loe 
yP wanting. 
3. O wanting; PY) 
QO sy for sBo » ay ae 
Q Arabic prose wanting 
() Agee 
QQ wel 
Pons wo wanting 
Q »~% 


lon O wt 
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to be an abode of grandeur and good 
fortune, for when the dome cracks, 


the firmest building becomes a debris and 
every room therein is converted to a 
moor, 


as if every raw piece were at war with 
peace. 


Sweet is the world: give your heart to it 
and she is your sweetheart. 


But there is a latent rap in every part of her 
and harm lies hidden in her charm. 


Between flirt and flint, the difference is of 
a single letter; and there is an obvious 
sting in feasting, ire in desire and vice 
in device. 


And O represents the planet Earth’ and laY Cla of MLil 
yet O 1s zero. 


And to live in this world is basically evil, 11 


. . . = cal 
though the wise think otherwise. 


. ’ “i 
em Sm ih sl col » 


Sometimes a part of us, sometimes apart 


ye § 14 : 13 < iz K 
Yaw! Anew Ae ~ 3) eo 
from us, 


4 


SE SR - Sido Ree SR 
~ aR. SB, ole ole 


dnaK 9 gud 


a 59-4 ~wanting. 


>> Se Ja. el cs) 3S pod ai 9 for Sf « o> J2a-2) gl vs 
Cf. Amir Khusraw: Dawlatshah, Browne's ed., p. 246: Prosperity, Good Fortune, is Iqbal; and 
Iqbal’s palindrome is La Baga ‘ Non-Existence:’ " 
ag LP sits 394 22 oF 5,06 exo gd So ay We 1s SLE 
og et Of ed an 1, JU was ph SK Ql op 5 Sg Sed 29 
The palindrome of IQBAL is LA BAQ.A™ has been taken, without acknowledgment, from Amir 
Khusraw 
Antony and ( leopatra, Act V Sc. II v. 81: 


His face was as the heavens and therein stuck 
\ sun and moon, which kept their course and lighted 
The little O, the earth 


From 9! «2 9 to &*! > wanting in Q. 
Q 
QO wanting 
14 . + Sy is S wherefore See minus © is 2) 


15, From g%3 t0 a+ wanting in Q. 
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the world makes us pals with a gentle slap 
and sends us to our doom by reversing 
her mood. 


So beware of her pinpricks, for even if 
the pin be removed, the pricks remain. 


Accordingly, the votaries of esotericism 
those who see with the inner eye 


are neither elated by her rewards, nor 
depressed by her buffets 


And the lions of the thicket of bravery and 
the tigers of the arena of intrepidity 


consider bonds and fetters to be the 
jewellery of the wise and the adornment 
of the virile. 


And the leonine man, even though his 
heart be lacerated, cries mot ‘* Alas’ 


like a lass 


And since the noblest of all gifts is life, 
a thousand thanks to God, Glorious 


be His rank, 


Who has, by keeping you behind bars, 
literally safeguarded your precious life. 


When a lion is trapped, the world keeps 
him bound in chains. 


1 Oo sts for % 9 
2 Q 22S 


“ 


4. oT 
Q ot 


4. O wf 5i ,~& 4.0 >> Kr nk ne so Ph» instead of from @,' 96® bel te int 


Q) ay Al ge for a 

Q oles 

Q wanting. 

Q aio 

Q Vb cae 0 9) for ov 9, ob gs 3 = 
Po} 

Phe rest of the prose wanting in Q. 


13. All verses wanting in P. 
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Since thou hast been a_ veritable 
lion in battle and the bravest of 
the brave, 


The Sphere has meted out to thee 
the treatment of a lion. fastening 
thee, like a lion, in chains. 


Such is the way of the world that 
when a cypress raises its head by 
the river-side, 


It binds it now with rings of water 
and anon puts fetters of ice on its 
feet. 


Because in the garden of prosperity 
and coquetry thou didst uplift thy 
head like the tall cypress, 


Ihe world, by a couple of hundred 
tricks, has bound thy stature down 
in chains. 

And when thou art released from this 


imprisonment, thou wilt literally 
be the Free Cypress. 


To he continucd 


Hapi Hasan 


1. So obviously but O 5 *+ 
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A TENTH-CENTURY DOCUMENT OF 
ARAB LITERARY THEORY AND 
CRITICISM “The Sections on Poetry of 
Al-Bagillani’s ’jaz al-Qur’an” 

Translated, annotated, and with an Introduc- 
tion by Gustave F.. Von Grunebaum, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


‘ INCE the appearance of Die Wirklich- 
J keitWeite der fruharabischen Dichtung, 
Prof. Gustave E.Von Grunebaum is well 
known as a novel interpreter of early Arabic 
poetry. His interest in the revaluation of 
Arabic poetry for its intrinsic beauty has 
been one of the incentives to persuade him 
to select and translate the sections of poetry 
from Al-Bagillani’s I’jaz al-Qur’anin which 
the aesthetic view point is systematically 
studied. 

Al-Bagqillani’s /’jaz al-Qur’an, as the title 
of its translation suggests, is really a very 
important document in the development of 
Arabic criticism and has been as worthily 
translated as it deserved. The Arabic ver- 
sions of the chapters have been very care- 
fully translated and such Arabic terms as 
were open to different interpretations inser 
ted in original along with their translation. 
It is not mere translation but it also contains 
ample references to the text and poets and 
explanation of rhetorical figures and differ- 
ent phrases. Though Professor Grunebaum’s 
aim was to translate and not to write a 
history of Arabic rhetoric, yet in his expla- 
nation of the terms he has given the differ- 
ent shades of meaning which the various 
authors have tried to point out. But this 
fact is not made prominent and therefore a 
layman may not follow the idea of its gra- 
dual development. ‘This well printed book 
is also provided with the necessary indices 
of names, rhetorical terms, and Qur’anic 


quotations. The introduction discusses the 
subject of /’jaz al-Qur’an with special refer- 
ence to the Christian doctrines of the scrip- 
tures, the position of Al-Baqillani as a 
literary critic and the influence which Ibn al 
Mu’tazz, Qudama-b-Jafar and Abu Hilal al- 
Askari are supposed to have exercised over 
him. This valuable introduction in spite 
of the useful points discussed therein is too 
short in view of the importance of the 
subject matter. Had it been elaborated it 
would have been still more useful to those 
who are interested in the study of Arabic 
criticism. This small monograph covering 
127 pages besides its introduction is a 
result of six years’ study and Professor 
Grunebaum deserves our grateful thanks for 
making it so useful and bringing it out so 
well, 


M. AspuL Murip KHAN 


“AFTAB-e-TAZA” by Sikander Ali Wajd. 
Published by the Chetna Prakash Press Ltd., 
Hyderabad - Deccan. 


. gpememape » Ali Wajd is one of the rising 


poets of the Deccan. 

couched in flawless Urdu and his 
diction is beyond reproach. He pays great 
attention to the purity of language and 
idiom and is steeped in the atmosphere of 
the linguistic purity of the Lucknow and 
Delhi schools of Urdu literature and ex- 
presses his innermost thoughts and feelings 
in chaste poetic language. He has a keen 
observation and draws lessons from ordinary 
things that meet his eye. His collection of 
poems under review is divided into two 
parts: the first one deals with Nazms, the 
second with Ghazals. The subjects of these 
poems are varied such as ‘New Song,” 
“Music,”’ “the New Dawn,’ “Ellora,” 


His poems are 
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“the Message of Iqbal,”’ “the New Age,” 
“Jawaharlal Nehru” and “the Salar Jung 
Museum” etc. The theme of his ghazals is 
as usual confined to pure love. Here and 
there one comes across inspiring thoughts 
which have found place in his couplets. 

After paying him due tribute as a poet 
endowed with purity of thought and diction, 
one cannot help saying that he lacks that 
ideological vision which has been the 
characteristic feature of poets like Akbar and 
Iqbal, who had their own distinct ideal 
which they emphasized in almost all their 
poems. But unfortunately Wajd does not 
seem to have an ideal in the pursuit of 
which he should reveal and which he 
should inspire his admirers to follow. 

In spite of this general shortcoming in his 
poems, one does come across such verses as 
reveal his thoughtfulness and boldness of 
conception. 

In a poem on 


writes : 


a pee lh yt pom bl 5!) Ape 


Shaer, he 


o 4 
¥ RS 
**Men of action have taught me this secret : 
what is called destiny is really the reflection 
and result of one’s own determination. 
In other words one’s own effort and ceaseless 
endeavour shape one’s destiny in the long 
run.”’ 

Complimenting Nazir Akbarabadi in the 
concluding lines he says: 


2 yh nw 


a1 vA - WN Se » Ass 


Pa) Ok) S> 9 O—Nigd S tee yb> 
“Q leader of my caravan, thou hast made 
articulate the dumb millions of Hind.’ 
What he means to convey is that Nazir 
Akbarabadi has used Brajbhasha words in 
his poetry and has taught his countrymen 
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to use a language simple enough to be 
intelligible to all people. 
In a poem entitled “New Song”’ he writes 


b cape § oe 1. ot 

WS pj io) > -u <z > on se 
*Taking the sword of faith in your hand 
conquer the world at large.”’ In an inspir- 
ing poem on Jawaharlal Nehru he writes: 


. ~~ Ca wlea is 


<= et (s*™ 
x p52 Lin! Jom ley S fas 


“Thou hast given a new life to the nation 
with thy ceaseless efforts. The heart of 
Asia is pulsating (to-day) only on account 
of thee.” 
Fim oly 655)) 2 9 pK Rilo 

Sine eds Gy wt § aj 5 os!> 

**The helpless and the needy have sought 
thy protection. One glance of thee is a 
balm to their lacerated hearts.”’ 

In one of his ghazals the following lines 
are sufficiently revealing and_ inspiring 


oe WK bohm yd Oo 8 
losS Ylogslke a Gee aw 


“The existence of humanity has no more 
life than a mere breath. But this momen- 
tary life of man has become enduring by 
virtue of Thy love.’’ (God) 

A selection from Wajd’s poems has been 
published by the Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e- 
Urdu, Aligarh. Wajd is not a voluminous 
poet. His original collection of poems does 
not exceed 148 pages, so one does not see 
any reason why a selection of his poems 
should have been published separately. 

Some of Wajd’s poems are of lasting 
value and will be appreciated by lovers of 
Urdu poetry. 


M. Hariz Svep 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


NIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 

U made arrangements to provide the libraries of the world with 

periodicals of permanent value in microfilm forms. © It is a great 

step forward in the library movement and solves the pressing problem 

facing the libraries of keeping adequate space for the constant floods of 

publications and for preserving paper editions of periodicals which wear 
out after a period of one or two. years. 


The plan makes it possible to produce and distribute copies of perio- 
dical literature in editions of 30 or more at a cost approximately equal to 
the cost of binding the same material in the conventional library binding. 
Sales are restricted to those subscribing to, the paper edition and the 
film copy is only distributed at the end of the volume year. Among the 
other periodicals of the world, Microfilms of ** /s/amic Culture’ are also 
being made’ available The microfilm is in the positive form and is 
furnished on metal reels suitably labelled. Enquiries concerning purchase 
should be directed to the above address. 


Kd. 1. C. 
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